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Gold, and Lawful Money 


O forecast a decision of the Supreme Court on an 

intricate problem is always difficult, and usually im- 
proper. We have no idea of undertaking a task that is 
difficult, and which may end in impropriety. But a few 
reflections on the gold cases which the Supreme Court 
is now considering will not be out of place. 

When a citizen lends money to the Government, or to 
a corporation, he receives in return a promissory note, 
usually styled a bond. Should he lend for example, $100, 
the Government or the corporation pledges itself to re- 
turn that amount, plus the stipulated interest. In the case 
of a gold bond, it has long been customary to promise 
repayment in “ gold dollars of the present standard.” Up 
to March, 1934, the dollar contained 25.8 grains of gold, 
but at that time, by executive order, the gold content was 
reduced to 15.2 grains. The question before the Supreme 
Court was precipitated by this change. 

The problem, then, may be stated in the following 
terms. Can the Government, and bond-issuing corpora- 
tions, discharge their old obligations by paying in dollars 
which have the present gold content of 15.2 grains, or 
must they pay in dollars of the standard in use at the 
time that the bonds were sold? It is admitted that neither 
the Government, nor the corporations, can pay in actual 
gold, for there is not enough gold in all the world to 
meet these obligations. But the petitioners assert that 
payment must be made in equivalent values, that is, the 
difference in value between the old and the new dollars 
must be paid. In the instance cited, the holder of a gold 
bond for $100 would receive approximately 169 new 
dollars. 

It is fairly evident that literal insistence upon this pound 
of flesh would wreck, or at least seriously cripple, the 


financial standing both of the Government and of the 
corporations. Bonds recently issued bear the promise to 
pay “in lawful money.” Had this clause been inserted 
in the obligations now outstanding, it is probable that the 
issue would never have reached the Supreme Court. But 
all that is water over the dam. The cases now before 
the Supreme Court are among the most difficult which 
that tribunal has been obliged to consider, for certain 
pertinent and apparently conflicting clauses of the Con- 
stitution must be reconciled. Perhaps it should be pointed 
out that Section 10 of Article 1 of the Constitution re- 
ferring to legislation which impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts, binds the States, and not the Federal Government. 
But the Federal Government in its turn is no less strictly 
bound by the Fifth Amendment which provides that no 
person shall be “deprived . . . of property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation.” This Amend- 
ment is urged by the bond holders. On the other hand, 
under Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution, the right 
of the Federal Government “to coin money” and to 
“ regulate the value thereof” is plain. 

Can the Government, then, say to bond holders: “ When 
you purchased these securities, the value of the dollar 
was set at 25.8 grains of gold. Now it is set at 15.2 grains. 
Take your token, and go in peace”? Mr. Justice Butler 
seemed to question this possibility when he asked if the 
Government could surcharge a dime and call it a dollar. 

A possible means of reconciling these apparently con- 
flicting clauses was suggested in a case decided by Judge 
Charles B. Faris, of the judicial district of Missouri. 
Judge Faris held that since Congress is authorized to regu- 
late the value of money, every citizen, when he enters into 
a contract, is “deemed to hold in contemplation” this 
right of Congress. He is presumed to know “ that a sub- 
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sequent Act of Congress may render void his solemn 
agreement.” Otherwise the citizen would enjoy the con- 
stitutional right so to contract as to “hamper, obstruct, 
forestall, or hamstring Congress in the exercise of its 
power to declare what shall be money.” Hence Judge 
Faris concluded that the Missouri Pacific Railroad could 
discharge its obligation to pay $1,000 of the old value 
by paying $1,000 of the new value. Precisely the same 
issue is involved in the gold cases now before the Su- 
preme Court. 

The moral obligation of the Government and of cor- 
porations presents another question. That obligation un- 
doubtedly exists. But when a private debtor is unable to 
meet his obligations, while the duty to pay always re- 
mains, its immediate fulfillment is suspended. It is usual- 
ly possible to arrange a composition with the creditor, 
and when this is approved by the courts, the debtor, pre- 
suming always that he has made an honest statement of 
the facts, is free in conscience, according to a solidly 
probable opinion, from further obligation. The parallel 
is not exact, but it would seem that governments and 
corporations should enjoy the same equitable treatment. 
Probably the Supreme Court’s decision will open the way 
to a settlement of that nature. 


For World Peace 


HE question of membership for the United States 

in the League of Nations was fought out on political 
grounds in 1920. The election of President Harding, a 
bitter opponent of membership, was interpreted as “a 
mandate from the people,” and since that time the mat- 
ter has not been seriously urged. Our policy was held to 
be so well settled that in the campaigns of 1928 and 1932 
even the Democratic candidates for the Presidency regis- 
tered opposition to membership. 

In statement, the reasons why the United States should 
not enter the League were quite simple. It was argued 
that membership would impose obligations upon this 
country which were not compatible with the rights and 
duties of the Federal Government, as outlined in the Con- 
stitution, and that no “ reservations” could change this 
fact. Furthermore, as a member of the League, the 
United States would necessarily be involved in the dis- 
cussion of the affairs of foreign nations, and it was held 
that this necessity might create complications which would 
look toward war rather than toward peace. Our tradi- 
tional policy forbade intervention of that nature. In view 
of President Roosevelt’s recommendation that the United 
States now become a member of the World Court, this 
whole question has been revived. 

The immediate issue is not, of course, new, since it has 
been before Congress for nearly ten years, at the in- 
stance of President Coolidge, and later of President 


Hoover. But suspicion that the World Court was mere- 
ly a creature and agent of the League of Nations has 
hitherto prevented favorable action. That suspicion does 
not appear to rest on a firm foundation. The Court was 
created through the League, it is true, but it is not under 
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the control of the League, and it represents not the 
League, but the various nations which have accepted mem- 
bership. 

In advocating the Court, Senator Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, the majority leader, showed clearly that member- 
ship would not lead us into “foreign entanglements.” 
Years ago, Elihu Root drew up a formula to safeguard 
American constitutional interests, and that formula has 
been accepted by the other Powers which constitute the 
Court. It would seem certain, then, that the United States 
has nothing to lose by taking its place in the World Court, 
and that through the Court this Government may be able 
to contribute effectively to the strengthening of world 
peace. 

For the reasons which have been stated, this Review 
opposed from the outset the entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations. But it does not believe that 
these reasons are applicable to membership in the World 
Court. Any plan which gives evidence that it can be 
used to beat down militarism and to foster methods of 
establishing international peace on a firm basis should be 
welcomed. 


Why Not Talk Plainly? 


. a recent address in New York, Judge Joseph T. 
Ryan commented on a statement, found in the recent 
report of President Butler of Columbia University to 
the effect that there is an evident attempt in the public- 
school system to destroy religion. No one, certainly no 
Catholic, attributes to the teachers in these institutions, 
as a body, a desire to destroy religion. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably correct to say that a majority of these women de- 
plore the fact that the system under which they teach is 
not merely defective but essentially wrong. But what they 
can do to counteract the effects of the system is at best 
incidental, and, quite commonly ineffective, and this they 
deeply regret. 

What we particularly applaud in Judge Ryan’s remarks 
is his statement of the duty of Catholics in the education 
of the child. ‘* Our first duty is to see that every Catholic 
child attends a Catholic school.” There is no mincing of 
words here, as there should not be, but often is, when a 
public official who. is a Catholic speaks on this topic. What 
the Catholic official expects to gain by tolerating a non- 
Catholic attitude, at the very time when distinguished non- 
Catholic educators are reaching the conviction that the 
secularized school tends to destroy religion, and with it 
the basis of good citizenship, is not clear. Intelligent 
non-Catholics who ask the position of the Church on edu- 
cation are entitled to the truth, and should receive it. 
They know, as every Catholic should know, that the 
Church maintains schools because of certain principles, 
and not out of sheer perversity. Attempts to hide or to 
explain away these principles, as though the Catholic 
school were a fault calling for an apology, veils the truth 
and weakens our position. 

Catholic parents are under a grave obligation to pro- 
vide for the religious and moral welfare cf their chil- 
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dren. Since they cannot, normally at least, give the de- 
tailed instruction demanded for this welfare, and since 
the secularized school bars instruction of this nature, 
they choose the Catholic school which does give it. Cath- 
olics need not apologize for schools which teach the child 
to praise, revere, and serve Almighty God, nor are they 
obliged to search out excuses for schools which deal with 
the child as though God did not exist, and His law were 
a myth. 


A Raid on the Treasury 


FE are in receipt of a pamphlet issued by the Ameri- 

can Veterans’ Association, and its title is “ Let’s 
Kill the Pension Racket Now!’ We do not know who 
the sponsors of this organization may be, but as they have 
enough money to purchase a full-page advertisement in 
the Saturday Evening Post we confidently expect them to 
be denounced as minions of Wall Street. Ostensibly, at 
least, the Association is a group composed solely of 
veteran soldiers, and its purpose is stated in three ex- 
clamations “ Justice to the War Wounded! Justice to 
the War Dead! Justice to the American People!” 

Now with Coleridge, we are for virtue and for justice 
and all that sort of thing; hence the more closely we ex- 
amine this Association’s propaganda, the more strongly 
we incline to stamp it with approval. Perhaps the plan 
may have been cooked up in Wall Street, but, like the 
devil himself, Wall Street now and then, unwittingly, it 
may be, bears witness to the truth. The Association 
realizes, as do all thoughtful men, that the present drive 
to force Congress to pay at once obligations which mature 
ten years hence, is only the first move in a campaign to 
demand the most tremendous pension system that ever 
cursed a country, and to create a specially favored class 
for whose support every citizen will be taxed. 

We have yet to hear an argument in support of this 
latest raid on the Treasury which ultimately is not based 
on the principle that two wrongs make a right. During 
the World War, 22,000 rascals remained at home, and 
by the time of the Armistice had dipped their fingers into 
the Treasury so frequently that every thief among them 
was a millionaire. Therefore, justice demands that the 
Treasury be opened again to a similar raid. During the 
World War, day laborers were sweating in comfort in 
the Government’s works for an average daily wage of 
$12. Therefore, it is but simple justice to tax every 
citizen of the United States to make up to the soldier the 
difference between $12 and $1.00. Incidentally, this claim 
of “justice” which deafens our ears has no claim to 
reality. In time of war, the Government has the right 
to enroll the services of every citizen, and for his services 
it is not obliged in justice to pay him one penny. In- 
cidentally, too, we do not hear as much as we did ten 
years ago, about the brave boys who fought in the 
trenches. That is probably a matter of strategy, for the 
public is gradually learning that too many of these brave 
boys now leading the raid on the Treasury did their hard- 
est fighting in 1917-1918 in a swivel chair. 
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We are still paying pensions to heirs of soldiers in a 
war that ended 120 years ago. The last soldier in the war 
with Mexico died in 1929, but 415 war widows survive 
to draw pensions. The war between the States still costs 
us nearly $100,000,000 anually, and up to the present 
year, that war has cost us, in pensions, $7,698,000,000. 
The annual cost of the Spanish-American War is $110,- 
000,000 and the total expended to date is $811,819,000. 
The greater part of these huge sums did not go to widows 
and orphans, but to live men with a vote, and the de- 
mand for this money did not rest upon justice. For the 
support of the soldier wounded in action, and of the de- 
pendents of those soldiers who lost their lives, we can 
admit a claim in charity, or in gratitude. Whatever else 
was spent is due to sentimentality and extortion. 

The demands arising out of the World War will make 
all previous raids sink to insignificance. It is billions for 
a bonus now, and the bonus secured, it will be billions 
more for pensions. Hence we agree with the American 
Veterans Association in planning to restrict all Federal 
aid to (1) those wounded in combat, (2) those suffering 
from injury or disease incurred, in fact, in line of duty, 
and (3) the dependents of those killed in action, and of 
those who died of wounds, injury, or disease actually in- 
curred in line of duty. To that much we are bound by 
charity, perhaps, and certainly by a sense of gratitude. 

The sole advantage we can see in the bonus, and in the 
subsequent pension scheme, is the lesson that of all follies 
war is the most expensive. But in our present impecuni- 
ous state, it will be necessary for us to learn that lesson 
in some other manner. If we do not wish the country to 
be infested with daughters of the horse leech crying out 
for more and larger pensions, we must deal promptly and 
roughly with the present demands. 


Re-assurance for Widows! 


T was the philosopher Mr. Dooley who observed some 
forty years ago that the Chicago street-car companies 
seemed to be owned by widows and orphans. He was 
led to this conclusion by the perennial defense offered by 
these corporations against any increase in taxation by 
city and State. Reserving opinion as to the orphans, he 
felt that any widow with street-car stock had only herself 
to blame if she remained a widow long. 

Our great utility companies are true to tradition when 
they urge the defense noted by Mr. Dooley. If they do 
not specify widows and orphans in precise terms, they are 
insistent in their contention that attacks upon them are 
in reality attacks upon savings banks, colleges, orphan 
asylums, and, particularly, upon insurance companies. 
Hence they request that the status quo be left untouched. 

A report issued by the President on January 10 ques- 
tions the validity of this plea. Quoting figures prepared 
by Basil Manly, of the Federal Power Commission, the 
President stated that considerably less than ten per cent 
of the assets of the major insurance companies, and less 
than three per cent of the assets of savings banks, were 
invested in utility securities. Hence, beneficiaries of in- 
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surance policies and depositors in these banks “ have no 
cause for concern,” at least as far as the utility holdings 
are concerned. ‘‘ Widows and orphans and other bene- 
ficiaries of estates are likewise secure.” 

Of course this fact is not in itself a justification of the 
right of the Government, or of the several States, to take 
over the utility companies and to operate them for the 
public. It is merely a refutation of an argument that has 
been used by corporations since the rise of the laissez- 
faire age. The larger question bristles with difficulties, 
not the least pertinent of which is the ability of political 
officials to operate these plants properly. It is true that 
from the point of view of looting the public they could 
hardly surpass the present—and past—operators, but what 
we expect from public ownership is relief, and not pro- 
longation of the existing conditions. Real regulation 
should be tried, before public ownership is decreed. 
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The German 
Saar 


ESPONSIBLE statemen both in France and Ger- 
many rejoiced that the result of the recent plebiscite 
was clean cut and decisive. The French Foreign Minister, 
Pierre Laval, was the first outside Germany to voice his 
pleasure that the vote left no doubt in the minds of his 
countrymen as to the sentiments and will of the Saar- 
landers themselves. Calling attention to the fact that 
France had made no campaign whatever to promote a 
favorable vote for annexation by France, he promised that 
his country would abide by the will of the people and 
render it speedily effective. On the German side of the 
Rhine there was general satisfaction that a question, 
fraught with thorny complications, had been decided in 
accordance with the principles of justice and equity. 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler was particularly temperate in his 
expressions of joy, seizing the occasion as an opportunity 
to declare that the decision liquidated any misunderstand- 
ings in respect of territory between France and Germany. 
Certainly, the whole result and the excellent measures of 
supervision of the plebiscite emphasized the international 
character of the League of Nations as well as the essen- 
tial will of the League Council to deal in a spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality in a dispute between two major 
Powers. The League, a democratic institution, was able 
to apply a democratic principle to the solution of a grave 
difficulty. The success in the Saar will go far to inspire 
confidence in two prime methods of pacific settlement: 
mediation and conciliation. The technique of Geneva is 
not perfect, but it is a large improvement on the method 
of the Marne. 


Cardinal MacRory 
At Melbourne 


T the conclusion of the National Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Melbourne, the Lord Mayor, Councillor 
A. G. Wales, tendered a civic reception to the Papal 
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Legate, Joseph Cardinal MacRory. This function was 
honored by the presence of the Premier of Victoria, Sir 
Stanley Argyle and the Anglican Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, Archbishop Head. The latter elicited enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause from a distinguished audience 
when he declared in his speech that if all the Cardinals 
were like the Primate of Ireland, it would be rather 
“ difficult to stand outside your Church.” Entering into 
the spirit of the occasion, Archbishop Mannix expressed 
his satisfaction that the Cardinal had made such a deep 
impression upon the Anglican Archbishop, adding that he 
had “ used all his wiles and smiles in an effort to convert 
him,” but that “as a missionary” he had failed. The 
lord Mayor had paid a beautiful tribute to the Cardinal’s 
sister, Mother MacRory, who was one of the pioneers of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart in Australia. His 
Eminence stated that he was deeply touched by this ref- 
erence. He added that he regarded the Premier’s presence 
as a great compliment and that he was grateful for “ the 
very kind and Christian remarks made by Archbishop 
Head.”’ The Cardinal described Christian unity as most 
desirable in order to oppose the Soviet campaign to de- 
stroy all religion. The Catholics of England and Wales 
were represented at this reception by Archbishop Downey 
of Liverpool. It has just been announced that Cardinal 
MacRory will arrive in the United States for his first 
visit on January 28. 


Spanish 
Atrocities 


HERE seems to be a concerted effort on the part of 

a certain section of the press here and abroad to 
make it appear that after the suppression of the abortive 
Socialist revolt in the Asturias in Spain last November 
the Government was guilty of atrocities. The well-known 
journalist, Pierre Van Paassen, seems to have made him- 
self the spokesman for these charges. Now the N. C. 
W. C. News Service has commissioned its Spain corre- 
spondent to verify the facts. They are just the opposite 
of those alleged by Van Paassen. Forty-odd eccelesias- 
tics were put death by the revolutionaries, and of the 
seventeen churches burned all but one was fired by them, 
and all but two of the public buildings destroyed, including 
the Oviedo Cathedral and University, were dynamited by 
the rebels. It must be remembered that the city had to 
be recaptured by the Army, which lost 450 killed, as 
against at most 700 of the rebels. After the revolt was 
quelled the miners went back to work. The leaders of 
the sedition were arrested or taken under arms; these 
have been imprisoned, naturally ; the military courts con- 
demned twenty of them to death, but the Government 
pardoned all but two. The attitude of the Army, which, 
according to Van Paassen, denied the Socialist killings 
and burnings, was just the opposite; it was disgruntled 
that the rebels got off so easily. All the talk of atrocities 
committed by the Foreign Legion has proved to be untrue; 
it was engaged in rescuing women and children from cer- 
tain death, and its many casualties were due to its caution 
in withholding its fire for fear of killing civilians unnec- 
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essarily. Thus Van Paassen’s work is on a par with 
that of another apparently interested observer, W. E. R. 
Gedye, of the Manchester Guardian, whose dispatches 
from Austria are printed by the New York Times. 
Bread Cards 

HEN Mme. Tatiana Tchernavin, widely known for 

her experiences in making escape from the Soviet 
toils together with her husband and son in 1932, spoke in 
the New York Town Hall on January 12, shortly after 
her arrival in this country, a question was placed to her 
from the floor that was apposite in view of recent an- 
nouncements from Moscow. Mme. Tchernavin, who had 
worked loyally for the Soviets as a museum director, her- 
self of peasant descent, described as the two basic obses- 
sions under which youth is now being brought up in 
Russia: the obsession of bread, and the obsession of 
espionage or police. “ How is it,” she was asked, “ that 
there can be such anxiety over food when the Govern- 
ment has now abolished the bread-rationing system? Is 
not this hailed by our American correspondents in Mos- 
cow as a sign of returning plenty: an end of the painful 
belt tightening that we have heard so much about?” In 
reply Mme. Tchernavin asked the pertinent question: 
bread cards or no cards, how can any laborer sustain him- 
self upon the present wages of 100 rubles a month, when 
a ruble will buy but two pounds of bread? Out of this 
scanty wage he must provide for himself all food, cloth- 
ing, rent, all other living expenses, including Govern- 
ment taxes and the frequent contributions to Govern- 
ment “ drives.”” The much-heralded abolition, in Mme. 
Tchernavin’s opinion, indicated but a redistribution of the 
food supply, not an augmentation. Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, and few other large centers were somewhat 
better off, but at the expense of innumerable smaller 
places and country districts. The true story of the 1932- 
1933 famine was only recently told. The true story of 
present conditions may yet be revealed. 


Propaganda for 
Soviet Education 


HE exhibit of Soviet educational methods, recently 

opened at the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City, skilfully adopts American advertising 
methods in the display of a school system most of which 
is derived from older American and European models. 
The display is an admirable setting for the twin portraits 
of Lenin which grace its center. References to anti- 
religious and international revolutionary activities have 
been largely eliminated. Enough is left, however, to lead 
the minds of the visitors to the conclusion that atheism 
and international revolutionary work are an integral part 
of an enlightened education. The work, for instance, of 
the “ anti-religious circle” in a school in the Ukraine is 
shown, using “ biology” as a “ base”’ for combating re- 
ligion, and we learn that “ the Soviet school takes for its 
aim the anti-religious education of the growing genera- 
tion.” The Pioneer (one of whose rules is apparently 
omitted) is to “fight . . . the religious narcotic,” while 
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children by their correspondence with children of other 
lands should work for the preparation of revolutionary 
“cadres.” The exhibit, despite its evident caution, will 
achieve a definite purpose of showing how to bring up a 
generation to Communism, while it throws an interesting 
side light upon the political and social views of the direc- 
tors of the Museum of Natural History. 


Parade 
of Events 


N a meteoric rise that reads like an Alger story, an 
alley cat whose mother was found in an ash can, 
ambled off with medals, trophies, a silver cup at horrified 
aristocratic cat shows... . A new world record was tacked 
up in Belgrade when Dragoljub Ilic, world sausage cham- 
pion, ate eighty pork sausages at one sitting... . / A bill 
was introduced in the Colorado legislature to have the 
I. Q. of candidates printed on the ballot. . . . The Soviets 
in Moscow launched a national drive for cleaner finger 
nails. A Communist deputy of the Czechoslovak 
parliament attacked the Government from the floor; in 
rebuttal a woman member slapped his face. . . . Editors, 
after investigations, said that the American people were 
opposed to crime. .. . The sound of the larva of a weevil 
chewing in a grain of wheat was amplified ten-thousand 
billion times, whereupon the noise was so loud that neigh- 
boring classrooms protested. If human snoring were mag- 
nified that much it would sound like a terrific thunder storm 
for hundreds of miles around the snorer. If a debate in 
Congress were thus amplified it would cause another 
worldwide depression. . . . Albert Mraz, wishing to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of perpetual peace, will not allow 
any women in his new South Sea kingdom. He says 
women are back of all the trouble in the world. In the 
town of Oak Park, Ga., all the municipal officers are 
women... . / A man bought a canary which would not 
sing, so he washed it. The yellow paint came off. It was 
a sparrow. .. . Oerebro, Sweden, is attacking the school 
problem in a new way. It has the lowest birth rate in 
the world and its school population has declined 661% per 
cent since 1913. Four schools shut up last year. One 
remains with one pupil in the lowest grade. Soon there 
won't be any school problem in Oecrebro. 
A copy of the Index for Volume LI of America will be mailed 
to any subscriber on application to the publication office, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Transient Bureau and Vagrancy 


WILLIAM J. MurPHY 


The first, on “ Federal 
Transient Camps” (May 5, 1934), by the Catholic 
chaplain of the Phoenix, Ariz., Camp, was frankly lauda- 
tory of the camps and their achievement. The second 
article, “‘ The Catholic Cavalcade ” (September 22, 1934), 
raised the question of the spiritual care of the Catholic 
transient boy. Neither concerned certain phases of the 
Government Transient Bureaus which should temper 
with well-founded reservations our praise of their work, 
and point to causes or occasions which render the prob- 
lem of the “Church Transient” more acute than it 
really should be. 

With the objectives of the Transient Bureaus and their 
administrative policy as originally determined under the 
direction of Harry Hopkins, there can be no quarrel. 
They have filled a real and pressing need which could 
have been met in scarcely any other way, and have ac- 
complished untold good. 

But there is another side. Whether from change of 
policy or failure of the human element in its execution, 
it would seem that the Transient Bureaus, while seeking 
to remedy the consequences of social injustice, have 
themselves been guilty of injustice, and while relieving 
misery unwisely, have at least occasioned and perpetuated 
the social evil they sought to diminish. 

The Bureaus have offered the men board, lodging, 
clothes, and hospitalization where needed, in return for 
which the able-bodied have been expected to work twen- 
ty-five hours a week. They are given in addition to their 
keep a small amount of money, not as pay for their work, 
but as an allowance to permit the purchase of some few 
human comforts. The Bureaus have neyer been able to 
“sell” the men on this idea. They feel that it is pay, 
and inadequate pay, for services rendered. Nor has prac- 
tice in this matter been consistent with theory. Men with 
more responsible jobs receive a larger cash allowance than 
do the rank and file. 

Positions in connection with the work department, 
housing and feeding, and social service, requiring no 
little intelligence and ability, and carrying with them a 
large measure of responsibility, are being filled by tran- 
sients. This policy is correct. It gives real and productive 
employment to the better class of transients, who are 
seeking not charity but only a chance to do honest work 
in an economic system that has notoriously denied them 
the opportunity. But here we have the injustice of which 
the Bureaus are guilty. For only a few of these men 
working long hours in responsible positions, and ac- 
complishing a work necessary for public welfare, re- 
ceive much more than the unskilled loafer who is just 
trying to “ get by.” 

The social consequences of such a policy are apparent 
and deplorable. These men rightly feel that they are 


N recent months AMERICA has carried two articles 
on the transient problem. 


being imposed on. ‘Thus a growing resentment against 
society is created and fanned; energy and initiative are 
stifled; and the temptation to get all they can and to 
give as little as possible becomes very alluring. Who can 
be surprised if they take from the Bureau by stealth 
what they are convinced is due them? 

The explanation of this injustice is to be sought in an 
inadequate appropriation, which must be made to go as 
far as possible. Doubtless the appropriation is inadequate 
for the support of all who are living on the Bureaus. The 
transients, even during the summer, have shown a steady 
increase. At first the officials of the Bureaus were al- 
lowed to use some discretion in refusing relief. Later, 
because of presumably severe decisions on the part of 
some, this discretionary power was taken away. Doubt- 
less there were abuses. For governmental officials, as a 
private investigator recently charged, can be very 
“ snooty.” But there was a reason for leaving some 
discretion under proper control to the Bureaus. 

It has been estimated, by one who is in a position to 
know, that probably fifty per cent of the transients are 
going under names other than their own. These men 
leave the Bureau when they have “ rested up.” Perhaps 
about the same proportion of those who remain long 
enough for answers to inquiries to be received by the 
Bureau are found similarly compromised. Confronted 
by the evidence some confess, while others keep their 
counsel and move on. 

At first all applicants were required to identify them- 
selves as soon as possible. Later it was recognized that 
the chief problem with most able-bodied men was one of 
employment, and the requirement was not enforced. The 
results of this leniency were not long in becoming evi- 
dent. As the information concerning it spread, and the 
possibilities of the nation-wide network of bureaus were 
realized, the stream of transients became tremendously 
swollen. There are now thousands of families with young 
children on the road—some on foot, most in wrecks that 
once were automobiles, and many, it must be said, in cars 
so good as to indicate that their owners are far from 
destitute. There are many couples also, with more than 
broadminded views concerning the marriage ceremony, 
who are being entertained as man and wife in these gov- 
ernment hostels. 

But the most crying evil is found in the cases of thou- 
sands of boys and even girls who are now leading the 
lives of tramps. Free from all restraints at an age when 
intelligent and firm discipline is most needed, they are 
associated with criminals, drunkards, drug addicts, and 
degenerates, contracting diseases of body and soul. This 
evil existed before the advent of the Bureaus; but it has 
undoubtedly been aggravated by them. For many rest- 
less and adventuresome adolescents are availing them- 
selves of these facilities “to see the United States first” 
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largely, if not altogether, at the Government’s expense. 

A similar abuse exists in the port Bureaus. On the 
well-founded claim that many seamen missed jobs on 
ships because engaged in the performance of their five- 
hours’ subsistence labor, they were relieved of this ob- 
ligation. They are given board, lodging, necessary 
clothes, and an allowance of razor blades and tobacco. 
As a result of this policy one of these Bureaus is reliably 
reported to have had its seaman load increased by about 
300 per cent, for many seamen are finding it convenient 
to rest up on land and are making little effort to sign on 
outgoing ships. 

Most of these abuses can and should be remedied by 
a more discriminating policy and by a more vigorous en- 
forcement of that policy. To maintain that this is not 
feasible is to confess administrative failure portentous 
in its consequences. The fundamental idea of the Tran- 
sient Bureaus is to stop transiency while extending neces- 
sary aid to the transient. The best place to stop it is at its 
sources, the freight train, and the family or party auto- 
mobile. 

Many of the railroads make it as difficult as possible 
for the riders of the rods. Others are extremely lax. If 
they maintain that they are in no position to finance an 
adequate police force in their yards, it may be asked 
whether it would not be a wise and economical Govern- 
ment policy to subsidize for a while such an adequate 
force. This temporary subsidy would create some em- 
ployment, and as transiency decreased, it could be gradual- 
ly diminished, and finally withdrawn. 

The automobile presents a greater difficulty. Because 
of the criminal inadequacy of local relief in some sections 
of the country, families are taking to the road in in- 
creasing numbers. Many, returned to their homes at 
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Government expense, are found on the road again. Where 
the suggestion has been offered that they sell their car 
and use the proceeds to defray at least a part of the ex- 
penses of their return, it has been received with a uniform 
protest. Possibly when such people apply to the Bureau, 
their license tags could be removed until it could be ascer- 
tained whether they had ever been returned to their 
homes before at the expense of the Bureau, and what 
were the circumstances of their repeated departure. If 
the information were unfavorable, relief might be denied, 
unless they agreed to the sale of the car, in which case 
they might be again returned. 

The present lenient policies of the Bureau are evidently 
encouraging vagrancy and a deplorable and dangerous 
mentality among many of the transients. As is evident 
from the mimeographed periodicals edited and published 
in the different Bureaus, the men are developing a cer 
tain class-consciousness and the leaning attitude of the 
demoralized dependent, as they look to Washington for 
relief from their intolerable condition. Adolescents es- 
pecially, who should be national assets, are being turned 
into serious and virulent liabilities. A wiser and stiffer 
policy on the part of the Bureaus might at least lessen 
this menace. 

It would have another good effect. It would place the 
problem of relief squarely up to the States, whose prob- 
lem it chiefly is. Many of them, because of political 
chicanery and blackguardism, or from a callous and 
criminal disregard of the want and suffering in their 
midst, are willing enough to let the Federal Government 
shoulder the responsibility and expense of a solution of 
their problem—a problem largely created and aggravated 
by their neglect, in the past and in the present, of impera- 
tively needed social and economic legislation. 


The Washington Scene 


Joserpn F,. THornrne, S.]. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


for several years certain changes in the Washington 

scene are obvious. Others are startling. In the 
first class, one must place the marked lessening of partisan 
feeling in both wings of the Capitol. The Democratic 
majority is so large in the House that there is very little 
feverish counting of heads for or against Administration 
measures, while in the Senate where the Progressives 
were wont to give the Hoover chieftains an acute, non- 
stop headache there reigns the cordial good fellowship 
that comports well with membership in the world’s most 
exclusive club. The tenseness, fire, and asperity of party 
warfare are for the moment in abeyance. A good lusty 
warwhoop is as rare as an Indian along the banks of the 
Potomac. While the Administration spokesmen are suave, 
confident, efficient, the opposition leaders, few in number 
and depressed in spirit, are making a virtue of resignation. 
Any real clash is in private committee hearings. 


P XO one who has followed the sessions of Congress 


This is, as it were, a merely negative, colorless change. 
There are transformations which are positive if not spec- 
tacular in character. In the category of more striking 
contrasts with previous meetings of the deliberative branch 
of the Government may be remarked the enlarged social 
vision of the present Congress. Spokesmen for privilege 
and property are extraordinarily few. The mere mention 
of a holding company, the public utilities, the commodity 
or security exchanges is enough to suggest additional 
regulatory legislation. If anything, the pendulum has 
swung too far in one direction. Expenditure of huge 
sums has assumed the charm of a familiar experience. 
On the whole, however, it would be no exaggeration to 
state that not since the Civil War have the representatives 
of the people been so free from the influence of Big 
Business. Of course, there are lobbyists for special inter- 
ests as of yore, but the old familiar faces are worn and 
harried. Too many sharp-nosed investigators have fer- 
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reted out the secrets of business files, correspondence, 
and corporate earnings. For the nonce, the duel between 
property rights and human rights has been transferred 
from the legislatures to the courts. In the meantime, 
there is noticeable a cleverly contrived strategy to let the 
reform spirit blow itself out and then to spring a few 
investigation torpedoes on the reformers. The alliance 
in the Seventy-fourth Congress is not between Big Busi- 
ness and the Government. Unless all outward signs are 
deceptive, the new alignment is between Government with 
a capital G and vote getters who make a business of 
politics. But, unlike many political alliances in the recent 
past, the new set-up tips the scales in favor of those con- 
stituted in the gravest need. 

One reason, if not the prinicipal reason for the orienta- 
tion of Congress is to be found in the personality and 
leadership of President Roosevelt. Elevated to power and 
responsibility at a time of national emergency, the Chief 
Executive has continued to think progressively in terms 
of human values and human needs. The pivot of his 
policy has been a long-range attack on special privilege 
and a program of immediate relief for starved, shelter- 
less, ill-clad men and women. To date he has carried 
the country with him. With keen insight Viscount Bryce 
used to declare that the sovereignty of the American 
nation slumbered peacefully until an hour of national 
crisis. Then it was sure to re-awaken with an astounding 
display of vitality and determination. Such a crisis is 
still upon us. The President of the United States, ex- 
pressing the national will not only to survive but to 
provide superior means of subsistence for underprivileged 
millions, personifies anew the generous, pioneering spirit 
of the American people. It has been said that the portions 
of his Presidential messages outlining his program for 
unemployment relief, social insurance, security for old age 
and for general reconstructive purposes represent the most 
humane legislation ever submitted to the American Con- 
gress. Certainly, in the matter of principle and emphasis, 
his utterances have been charged with a sense of social 
obligation. At the outset of the session the President had 
to make a choice between balancing the budget and fur- 
nishing relief for the needy. Confronted with this dilemma 
he elected the part of social justice. His message on relief 
took precedence over the announcement of the budget. 

What was the result? Not a single member of the 
opposition party even tried to prove that $4,000,000,000 
was an excessive estimate of the sum required to tackle 
unemployment. Here and there a solitary voice was lifted 
in favor of the dole as against job relief. The most 
vigorous dissent came from the leader of a new party, 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, who asserted that no 
less than $10,000,000,000 would be needed for the work 
in hand. 

In the settlement of this controversy the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the gold obligations of the Govern- 
ment will be a momentous factor. At the present writing 
there is no little dissatisfaction in informed circles with 
respect to the Government’s presentation of this important 
To be sure, Attorney General Cummings himself 


case. 
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appeared before the Court to defend the Congressional 
legislation. Unfortunately, the bulk of his argument was 
political, not legal, pointing to the undeniable chaos that 
would result in case the currency legislation was over- 
ruled. Chief Justice Hughes and the Associate Justices, 
in keeping with an unwritten etiquette, did not fire any 
questions at the principal law officer of the national Gov- 
ernment. But the Attorney-General’s assistants and sub- 
ordinates were subjected to a severe grilling. There were 
moments of embarrassing silence. 

On no occasion in the last fifty years did the law 
division of the Government appear to worse advantage. 
In a case where obviously law and economics were march- 
ing hand in hand, it was left to Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes to elucidate the difference between gold 
as a standard of absolute value and the purchasing power 
of the metal expressed in terms of commodities and 
services. This was the clearly indicated retort available 
to meet the inquiry Justice Pierce Butler addressed to 
Stanley Reed, general counsel of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. “In other words,” queried the 
Justice, “can Congress act to make the dime a dollar?” 
Mr. Reed answered in the affirmative, without introducing 
any distinction relative to the price level, citing the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to “coin money and fix its 
value.” He might have parried the question with an in- 
quiry of his own. Should the price level fluctuate to such 
an extent as to render a bushel of wheat, formerly priced 
at a dollar, purchasable for ten cents, would it be correct 
to state that Congress had changed the value of a dollar 
or that the supply of wheat in relation to demand had 
enhanced the exchange value of a dollar? 

Perhaps the question is one of equity rather than law 
or even justice. At any rate, Mr. Hughes was right in 
delving into the rich mine of fundamental concepts. Like 
another judge, who inquired about the nature of truth, 
the Chief Justice got down to the substance of things 
when he inquired: “ What is value?” Did it mean what 
a dollar would buy or the actual gold content of the cur- 
rency in question? 

In any event, the acute difference of opinion in this 
far-reaching dispute before the highest court in the land 
stressed the warning given by several well-informed and 
judicially minded leaders at the Buffalo regional meeting 
of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems. It 
was there emphasized that in the campaign of education 
to win approval for the social legislation recommended 
in the “ Quadragesimo Anno” of Pope Pius XI, it was 
important to make sure that the way had been paved for 
such legislation by appropriate constitutional enactment. 
Far-sighted observers are aware that the issue has to be 
met sooner or later and the common good seems to demand 
an early clarification of what can or cannot be done 
under the Constitution by way of securing a broad-guaged 
program of social reconstruction. 

In the meantime, the President has chosen a well-bal- 
anced middle course that shows less and less a tendency 
to veer sharply either to right or left. If anything, he 
is steering a little “ right of center.” With the conserva- 
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tive and reactionary elements of opposition subdued or 
silent, the chief problem of the Administration is to satisfy 
the radicals. Senator Long, for example, is a definite 
worry of the majority leaders. The Senior Senator from 
Louisiana is off the reservation and he is reported to be 
able to influence between twelve and fifteen Senatorial 
votes. Although purely of a social character, one of the 
interesting groupings of the first week’s work in the Sen- 
ate was a conference among Senators Vandenberg, Borah, 
and Long. This is one of the few possible combinations 
in the Upper Chamber that could make serious trouble 
for the stream-lined leadership of the Democratic party. 
Senator Vandenberg, eager and refreshed after his hard- 
fought victory in Michigan, has considerable strength 
among the liberals of his own party and among Demo- 
crats of the King-Clark-Tydings type. The Senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho, although dwindling perceptibly as a 
national figure, can still command respectful attention 
when he rises to address his colleagues in the Senate. 
Very probably, Senator Long will continue to form a 
nucleus for much inarticulate opposition to the New Deal 
within and without the Congress. His manifestoes will 
exert a particular fascination on those radicals for whom 
the pace of the Presidential program is too slow. In short, 
the gentleman from Louisiana, unless he is immobilized 
by sundry pending court actions, will furnish the chief 
problem of the Administration whips. His speech, assail- 
ing the President, gave the galleries a good show and at- 
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tracted much more than the usual perfunctory Senatorial 
interest. At best, his criticism did no more than point 
what is fairly evident: that the accumulation of wealth 
in the United States has been retarded but not eliminated 
by the New Deal. At worst, it indicated a partiality for 
highly colored superlatives and a determination to ex- 
ploit to the full the properties of the Senate chamber as 
a sounding-board for the enunciation of his “ Share-the- 
Wealth” program. Upton Sinclair may be in eclipse, but 
the star of Huey P. Long is rising on the radical firma- 
ment. He is still the best-dressed member of the Senate. 

The animation of the citizens of Washington has been 
increased with the accelerated pace of building and legis- 
lating. Thousands of workers have been added to the 
Federal payrolls. Although the influx of Southern office 
holders has been marked, the new personnel exhibits an 
air of brisk efficiency that one does not usually associate 
with the tempo of plantation or levee. Rents are high, 
hotels and stores are crowded (Washington showed the 
largest increase in business for the last quarter in its 
Federal Reserve district), while the social functions of 
diplomatic officers and Cabinet members are more bril- 
liantly appointed and more eagerly attended than ever. 
The New Dealers like their oyster and are not ashamed 
to enjoy it. Whoever called Washington ‘“ The Boom 
Town by the Potomac” only did justice to the fact. In 
a few years no job outside the District of Columbia will 
be regarded as a promotion. 


Hopes for Eastern Reunion 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


Church Unity, from January 18 to 25, places before 

our minds the problem of the reunion of the East- 
ern Churches. As Pope Pius XI wrote in his letter 
“ Laeto jucundoque ” of June 1, 1933, to Cardinals Ka- 
kowski and Hlond, in Poland, each of the Faithful will 
understand 


, \HE annual recurrence of the Octave of Prayer for 


the special obligation that rests upon them to labor, each accord- 
ing to his resources, for the reconciliation of the greatest number 
of their brethren. On the other hand, their separated brethren 
will themselves be aware of the ardor with which Catholics long 
for the return of dissident Christians to the one Fold. 

The presence, for the past two decades, of hundreds 
of thousands of Russian exiles and members of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in the midst of Western Catholi- 
cism has brought the distressing fact of this separation 
much nearer to the consciousness of all concerned than 
was the case in former years. It has encouraged such 
events as the Week of Prayers and Studies for the 
Christian East, which Cardinal LaFontaine conducted at 
Venice, September 2-9, in 1934. Changes in the Near 
East, such as the liberalization of Turkish rule, brought 
the non-Russian Oriental Churches out of their isolation 
and exposed them to greater Western influence. 

Circumstances have not made American Catholics so 


aware as their brethren on the Continent of Europe of 
the presence and the mentality of the Russian Orthodox. 
However, some attention has been drawn to the problem 
even in this country by the conversion to the Catholic 
Faith of two prominent Russian Orthodox clergymen 
during the past two years: Father Alexandrov, formerly 
a Bishop-Elect in the American Russian jurisdiction, and 
Father Barnabas, a Russian Archimandrite. 

The situation in Russia, with its official campaign of 
atheism and religious persecution, has brought home to 
the Orthodox the dire need of religious unity, for mere 
self-preservation’s sake, if for no other. On the growth 
of this desire for unity the movement for Reunion, in 
the Catholic sense, must naturally depend. An encourag- 
ing first step therein is the new resolve among the Ortho- 
dox to recognize this fact, and try by one way or another 
to forget their personal and political differences, and unite 
their divided forces. 

The late King Alexander, of Jugoslavia, whose drastic 
methods of national unification were a bone of political 
contention, is credited, together with his Patriarch Bar- 
nabas, with having lent his weight to representations made 
to the Russian emigré Metropolitan Anthony, resident in 
Jugoslavia, to effect a reconciliation between the dissident 
Orthodox groups in the United States (Rossiya, San 
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Francisco, October 5, 1934). At any rate, the policy 
was followed, and on September 13, 1934, the Synod of 
Karlovats (Jugoslavia), lifted the ban upon the six Bish- 
ops in the United States, followers of Bishop Theofil of 
San Francisco and dissidents from the jurisdiction of the 
late Archbishop Platon, so that they could unite in peace 
the fellow-communicants of Anthony in this country. This 
action was preceded by earnest efforts at mutual recon- 
ciliation between the two groups in the United States, 
who met at San Francisco August 15-19 of last year 
in the attempt to compose their differences. 

The lifting of the ban was hailed in the United States 
with satisfaction, and further steps were taken at a meet- 
ing in Cleveland in November to find a way of cooperating 
in the spirit of the dogmas and canons of the Orthodox 
Church. The past year, also, saw efforts made at union 
between the Karlovats faction and the followers of Metro- 
politan Eulogius in Paris: not an easy task, in view of 
the doctrinal and philosophical developments that have 
taken place among the latter group, as a result of the 
theological preeminence of such men as Bulgakov and 
Berdyaev. From the Karlovats side, plans are urged for 
an “ all-emigrant council for national unity and regenera- 
tion,” for the achievement of “ unified will and unified 
ecclesiastical administration ” (N. Rybakov, Rossiya, Oc- 
tober 7, 1934). 

Will the unifying of separated Eastern bodies, either 
within their individual nationalities or with one another 
(as by some of these pan-Orthodox councils which are 
forever being planned with or without Constantinople, 
but which never achieve lasting results) only stiffen their 
resistance to union with the Universal Church? It may, 
in that sense, be an immediate drawback to reunion. The 
unity movement has been accompanied with renewed 
efforts to draw over to their number members of the 
united Ukrainian and Carpatho-Russian dioceses ( “ Uni- 
ats”) in this country and abroad, some of which efforts 
are reported as successful. But the best that the separated 
Churches can hope for in their present condition is an 
alleviation, not a cure, of the fatal condition due to their 
lack of an authoritative teaching or governing head ; while 
the demand for unity, once aroused, cannot find its satis- 
faction except in the one Flock and the one Fold of 
Peter. 

The same may be said of the earnest attempts at rap- 
prochement between the Russian Orthodox and the Angli- 
cans. At the London meeting in the summer of 1934, 
promoted by the Metropolitan Eulogius and the Anglican 
Bishop of Truro, 130 persons took part, and some fifteen 
different nationalities were represented. The Russians 
were profoundly impressed by the “ mystical depth of 
the church life” of the Anglicans (Paris Vyestnik, Sep- 
tember, 1934), prayers and services were mutually attend- 
ed and to some extent held in common; but the bridge 
of sacramental inter-communication was not yet crossed. 
Again, while these rapprochements may offer temporary 
satisfaction to the Orthodox, and give some of them the 
impression of a world religious reunion, the inevitable 
disappointment will ensue with closer acquaintance with 
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Protestant Anglican realities, while the impulse for ulti- 
mate truth and union will carry them further towards 
the goal. 

The restoration to Catholic unity of the Eastern 
Churches is a glorious vision. If fulfilled in its entirety, 
it would mean not only the reunion of some 200,000,000 
Christians, but would have an incalculable effect upon the 
pagan East and the Protestant West, and the unbelieving 
of both East and West. But no amount of wishes or 
glittering generalizations will ever bring this about. Cath- 
olic zeal will be more fruitful, and in the end more sus- 
tained, if sober realities are considered. What are some 
of these realities ? 

The Eastern Churches possess the precious heritage 
of true succession of Orders and valid Sacraments, even 
though some of them deny this to the Church of Rome. 
With the exception of the Monophysite and Nestorian 
bodies, they agree officially in most of their dogmatic 
teaching with Rome. Whatever its theologians may say, 
the Russian Church, through its corporate expression in 
the Liturgy, pays tribute to the Primacy of Peter and 
even venerates Peter’s successors in the persons of some 
of the early Popes. Without apparent effort, or by the 
aid of a central authority, by the very traditionalism of 
the people, the ancient liturgies have been preserved. 

Religiosity and ascetic ideals come naturally to the East. 
It has developed its own type of asceticism. Veneration 
of ikons, bizarre as appear some of its forms to the 
undemonstrative Westerner, has a theological and ideo- 
logical foundation that lifts it up above superstition. The 
Mother of God, Theotokos or Bogoroditza, is universafly 
honored in the Christian East. The sense of sin, or per- 
sonal guilt, is ever-present to the Orthodox mind, says 
Joseph Wilbois in his penetrating study, “ L’Avenir de 
l’Eglise Russe” (1907), and is the dominating thought 
of vast literary creations. It would be easy to multiply 
other elements, moral, dogmatic, and devotional, which 
would seem to unite the two phases of Christendom. How- 
ever, a thousand years of separation from the visible Head 
has seriously withered the life of the severed limbs. Some 
obstacles may be summed up: 

1. Nationalism. Of all obstacles to reunion, this is easily 
the most formidable. .The fruits of quondam dependence 
of religion upon the favor of Byzantine Emperors are 
innumerable. Under the Turkish regime, in our time, 
it produced the identification of rite, in the wide sense of 
liturgy plus discipline and corporate existence, with race 
or national language. Readers of Franz Werfel’s “ The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh ” will recall, as an illustration, 
the second conversation of the German missionary, Dr. 
Lepsius, with the Turkish authorities, where Armenian 
religion and nationality are identified. In Russia it caused 
the State Church to lean upon the Government, which 
tradition, in spite of the terrible lessons read to the Rus 
sian Church by Bolshevism, makes it still difficult for the 
majority of Russian Catholics to conceive the regeneration 
of religion save in terms of political restoration, though 
a weighty minority is minded otherwise. It gave birth 
also, partly under the influence of German idealistic philos- 
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ophy, to nationalistic mysticism, the ideas of the Slavophils 
and of the Third Rome, that proved a rich nursery of anti- 
Catholic fanaticism. 

2. Prejudices and misconceptions. Some of these are 
from historic causes; others from the character and mode 
of life of the Eastern peoples ; others, in turn, are infiltra- 
tions of Lutheran propaganda. Among the ideas which 
one is apt to come across in dealing with the Christians 
of the East, are resentment against the West for its 
alleged innovations or departures from ancient “ concili- 
ary” practices, with a corresponding denial of dogmatic 
evolution in the Catholic sense. Western Catholics are 
accused of undue stress on legal forms, of “ juridism” 
as opposed to the mystical freedom of the children of 
God ; of excessive use of logic and reason in the interpreta- 
tion of supernatural truths. The Russian, says Wilbois, 
has a constitutional aversion to “clear ideas,” while his 
equal dislike for the strict control of facts inclines him to 
accept ready-made intellectual systems, such as German 
Biblical higher criticism. The dislike of logic, of factual 
and historical control, is evident in tiie so-called Dvi- 
sheniye or movement for religious regeneration among 
the young Russians in Paris. It is the weakness even 
of such lofty and spiritually minded men as Berdyaev, 
who, as Jacques Maritain remarked to the present writer, 
is inclined to use experience, in Bergsonian fashion, as 
the yardstick of truth. 

The Oriental accuses the Westerner of pride and arro- 
gance. The Papacy is guilty of usurpation, or samozvan- 
stvo; Latin Catholics stress the active, Orientals the 
contemplative or passive side of religion. To quote Wil- 
bois: 

In the East, man is at the service of God; in the West, God 
is at the service of man. In the East, the Sacrament is a reward; 
in the West, it is a means to an end. The Oriental places his 
religion in fasting; the Westerner in good works. The latter 
despises as cowardly this relaxation in the contemplative languor 
of liturgical magnificence; the former considers as disrespectful 
our business men’s piety, our express-speed Masses, our “ struggle 
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for Heaven.” The East is descended from Job who was resigned 
upon his dunghill; the West from Jacob who wrestled with the 
Angel. 

3. Theological problems. These do not arise so much 
from the traditional points of difference between the 
“Greeks and Romans”: Purgatory, Immaculate Con- 
ception, etc., as from the obscurity with which Oriental 
doctrine is stated in modern times; as is found in the 
Oriental doctrine on the Sacraments, on grace, etc. The 
field is further complicated by the infiltrations of modern 
rationalism into the Eastern theological world, a product 
of Berlin, Tubingen, and Gottingen. The delegation of 
higher theological discussion to laymen, on a par with 
the administrative power given to them in Tsarist Russia, 
went hand in hand with the devastating separation of the 
“intellectual” classes from the body of the people, that 
was so potent a factor in the downfall of the former 
regime. 

4. Added to all the preceding, which touches on only 
a few of the major difficulties, is the confusion that exists 
as to canonical discipline in the Eastern Churches. The 
great work of codifying Eastern canon law, which is now 
under way in Rome under the painstaking direction of 
Cardinal Sincero, will probably benefit even the separated 
Easterns, and bridge many a gap that now prevents their 
corporate reunion with the West. 

Space forbids dwelling upon the other side of the 
picture, the misunderstanding of the East on the part of 
the West. In his remarkable Russian work, “ Catholicism 
and the Religious Tradition of the East,” which I hope 
to discuss in a future article, the late Rev. Prince Wol- 
konsky appeals to the irresistible testimony of the past, 
and of the early Councils themselves. However great 
the confusion of the present, the past’s hallowed voice 
must ultimately prevail, if the prayers of all Christendom, 
whether within or without the Catholic Church, ascend 
without ceasing to the end that there may again be one 
Fold and one Shepherd. 


at Brownsville 


Pau L. Braxety, S.J. 


chasing the Yankees over the Long Bridge into Wash- 

ington, “kicking them every foot of the way,” as 
the late Rev. W. R. Cowardin, S.J., who was among the 
pursuers, used to say, Lincoln was putting up a fight of 
another kind. Completely surrounded by office seekers, 
he compared himself to “a man who is so busy in 
letting rooms at one end of the house that he cannot 
stop to put out the fire that is burning the other.” In 
his account of an imaginary interview with the harassed 
President, Artemus Ward tells us that he had hardly 
greeted Mr. Lincoln when “a sworm of orfice seekers 
arrove & cum pilin into the parler. Sum wanted post 
orfices, sum wanted collectorships, sum wanted furrin 


J UST about the time that the embattled Rebels were 


missions, and all wanted sumthin. I thought Old Abe 
would go crazy. He hadn’t more than time to shake 
hands with em before another tremenjis crowd cum porein 
into his premises, all clameruss for an immejit interview.” 

There is very little exaggeration in this picture. Stod- 
dard writes that in the early months of the Administration. 
crowds of office seekers forced their way into the private 
apartments of the President, and the line flowed through 
the White House grounds into the adjacent streets. 
Nothing like it had been seen in Washington since the 
days of Kendall and Blair, those practical politicians who 
believed that to the victors belong the spoils, and who 
as Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet” never faltered in that 
creed. 
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Lincoln did his best to give the sorry spectacle a humor- 
ous turn. T. F. Coffey, for a brief period Attorney Gen- 
eral in Lincoln’s Cabinet, tells how a delegation once 
trarmped into the White House to demand the appointment 
of a gentleman as Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands. 
The President listened patiently as the delegation recited 
the candidate’s qualifications which were remarkably 
numerous. Finally the spokesman ended by urging that 
as the candidate was in very poor health, a residence in 
the balmy climate of the South Seas would be of great 
benefit to him. This gave Lincoln his outlet. “ Gentle- 
men,” he replied, “ I’m sorry to hear that your friend is 
so sick, but the fact is that there are eight other applicants 
for that place, and they are all sicker than your man.” 
Lincoln had to laugh now and then, even to the scandal 
of Stanton, or go mad. ‘“ What is the matter, Mr. Lin- 
coln,” asked a friend one day when the President seemed 
particularly sad and dispirited. “Has anything gone 
wrong at the front?” “No,” answered Lincoln, with 
a wan smile lighting up his gaunt face. “It isn’t this 
war. It’s the post office at Brownsville, out in Missouri.” 

Every President has had his Brownsville, out in Mis- 
souri. Every Governor and Mayor, every official, Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal, with appointments at his disposal, 
has been hampered, bedeviled and beset by candidates of 
even lesser moment than applicants for Brownsville. But 
not until Arthur’s time did any President make any effort 
to shield his successor, or, for that matter, himself. Just 
fifty years ago (January, 1885), Congress initiated the 
beginnings of a Federal civil-service system, and it was 
extended by Cleveland and Harrison. Thirty-five years 
later Harding began to let down the bars. 

But the worst blow struck it in fifty years came last 
year when Congress exempted from civil-service examina- 
tion the employes to be appointed under eleven major 
reconstruction projects. This blow was preceded by an 
executive order on July 12, 1933, which put the appoint- 
ment of all postmasters under the United States Civil 
Service Commission. In point of fact, however, the order 
creates no obstacle whatever in the way of the appoint- 
ment of a lame duck or some old political war horse, 
since the candidates are “ rated,” but not “ examined.” 
Appointments already made under this system have com- 
pelled the retirement of incumbent postmasters after 
years of faithful and competent service. 

It may be that the very violence of the attacks upon the 
Federal civil-service system will prove to be the undoing 
of the politicians who have launched them. In its report 
to the President on January 3, the United States Civil 
Service Commission submits a number of wholesome 
recommendations to the President. Considering the fact 
that of 105,000 positions filled last year, about 95,000 were 
exempted from civil-service examinations, it recommends 
extension of the civil-service rules to all the offices recently 
created, as well as to similar offices which may be estab- 
lished hereafter. Stress is laid on the necessity of bring- 


ing post offices of the first, second, and third classes under 
open competitive examination, and the Commission be- 
lieves that wherever possible postmasterships should be 
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filled through the promotion of the worthy subordinates. 

In other words, the Commission has at last caught the 
principle, so often urged in these pages, that work for 
the Government should be a career service, decently paid, 
with pro;er tenure of office, and opportunity for advance- 
ment. But why restrict the principle to postmasters? 
There is no valid reason why it should not be extended 
to all Federal work, with the exception of the compara- 
tively few offices provided for by the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, it is only the stupid politician who 
clings to the spoils system. After all, the number of 
plums is limited, and, as a member of the Senate wrote 
me some years ago, when you have ten applicants and 
only one job, you may make one friend, but you are 
almost sure to make nine enemies. Once all appointments 
are put under civil serviee, the President ef al, relieved 
of the responsibility for Brownsville, will have time to 
attend to their respective duties. They will have no rooms 
to rent, and should any part of the house catch fire they 
can forthwith douse the flames. 

Within a few days, the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, released for press 
comment on January 7, will be published. The report 
is signed by President L.. D. Coffman, of the University 
of Minnesota, as chairman, Louis Brownlow, of Chicago, 
Ralph Budd, President of the C. B. and Q. Railroad, 
Arthur L. Day, of the Corning Glass Works, Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Luther 
Gulick, of Columbia University. By way of preface it 
may be said that every recommendation of this Commis- 
sion is calculated to stun the old-time politician who still 
has the idea it is impossible to steal from the State or 
to lie to the Government. It contemplates as its funda- 
mental principle “a career-service system ”’ to be estab- 
lished in the Federal, State and local governments. For 
the spoils system now in general use, it substitutes the 
merit system, and recommends methods by which merit 
can be discovered and enlisted in the public service. Every- 
one who hates the beastly unfairness and despicable cruelty 
so often found in State and Federal offices will applaud 
almost every statement in this report, but I invite par- 
ticular applause for the following paragraph: 

The superficial thought [is] that the way to eradicate spoils 
and favoritism is to begin at the bottom with clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and policemen, and work up, and that the success of 
reform can be measured by the percentage of the total service 
which is placed “ under civil service.” All the evidence presented 
shows clearly that the top posts are of supreme importance, and 
that the chief administrative officers who are spoilsmen can de- 
moralize the rank and file and wreck the [civil] service in spite 
ot any law. 

I have at hand dozens of letters in which Government 
employes, after pledging me to almost sacerdotal secrecy 
for fear that a complaint might cost them their jobs, 
have protested against “ chief administrative officers who 
are spoilsmen” and the custom of making promotion 
impossible by reserving the higher positions for the 
grimiest of politicians. “In forty years,” writes one, 
“ T have never heard of a single instance of a man rising 
from the ranks. Civil-service rules up to [name of 
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position] and after that all jobs are thrown open to 
the politicians.” It is true that this Department is notori- 
ously a nest of politicians, but two or three other Depart- 
ments are not much better. Unfortunately, for fear of 
reprisals, I am not able to mention specific cases. 

When the matter is considered objectively, however, 
certain facts emerge. Unless a system of open competitive 
examinations, followed by regular promotion based upon 
merit alone, is established, work for the Government can- 
not be a career service which any ambitious and self- 
respecting young man will care to adopt. Without some 
such system, the Government will continue to be filled 
with second-rate workers, expensive at any salary, ap- 
pointed through political pull ; or with embittered employes 
who hold on simply because after years of service in 
one line, they can find nothing else to do. In neither 
of these cases will the Government get the service to 
which it is entitled, and for which the public how pays 
through the nose. 

The abuses in the civil-service system will probably 
be discussed by the present Congress. Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, has a bill aimed primarily at the 
Postmaster General. What he objects to mainly is such 
practices as those which Mr. Farley urges on the Con- 
gressmen from Indiana; the New York custom of “ clear- 
ing everything through the Democratic State Committee. 
We do that even in the case of post-office appointments.” 
Mr. Farley naively recommends this as a proper “ uniform 
system” for the whole country. This system, of course, 
completely destroys the merit system, unless there is some 
superlatively transcendent merit in being a Democrat. 

Representative Sirovich’s bill breathes so much fire 
and fury—justified, no doubt—that the field of battle is 
obscured. The bill prepared by Senator Logan, of Ken- 
tucky, is meritorious in its attempt to extend civil-service 
rules to appointments hitherto regarded by both parties 
as legitimate and necessary refreshment for their war- 
torn veterans. Finally, Senator Norris, of Nebraska, is 
said to be considering a bill for radical reformation of 
the whole system. 

That the whole Federal civil-service set-up needs radical 
revision cannot be doubted. At present it has all the 
force of a corporal’s guard assigned to protect the Federal 
Treasury against every hungry politician in the country. 
And the name of the hungry politician is legion. 


PRAYER 


Help my heart to love You, Lord, 
And to love her. 

Cleanse it with a flaming sword, 
Bathe it in myrrh. 


Make me worthy of Your love; 
Worthy of hers. 

Let me drink the sweetness of 
Your love and hers. 


Fill her heart with love for You, 
Fragrant as myrrh, 

Strew upon her path like dew 
Your love for her. 


Kenton KILMeEr. 
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Education 
Can Teachers Spell? 


Joun WILTBYE 

NCE upon a time I made a pilgrimage to Philadel- 

phia. By Philadelphia I mean the spot where Jeffer- 
son wrote the Declaration of Independence, and Inde- 
pendence Hall (in which people who hate Papistry lean 
forward and reverently kiss the Bell), and Carpenters’ 
Hall, and old St. Joseph’s down in the Alley, and Frank- 
lin’s grave, and the tomb of the venerable Bishop Neu- 
mann. Neither Connie Mack nor anything else in the 
old town interests me much, except the Colonial houses 
with their white stoops and fanlights above the doors. 
Having paid my devoirs, | rested, and on the next day 
took ship for Camden over in Jersey. 

That was a pilgrimage too, but literary, not historical 
or sacred. (Especially not sacred.) I was not in quest 
of a bootlegger, which at that time seemed the chief prod- 
uct of Camden, except, perhaps, phonographs, but of Walt 
Whitman’s house. Not knowing where it was, I addressed 
myself to a well-set-up young policeman. He was at the 
moment sternly regarding a horse which was probably 
violating a city ordinance by whiffing the oats provided 
for its mid-day refection out of the trough into the street. 
[ distracted his attention. He was sympathetic, at first, 
but non-committal. 

“ Let’s see. Whitman. Where does that guy live!” he 
mused. “ Seems to me I’ve heard of him around here. 
H’m...h’m... let’s see. . . say—did you look him up 
in the ‘phone book?” 

Evidently I had dropped my syphon into a dry well 

“No, I didn’t,” 1 confessed, timidly. “ You see, he’s 
dead.” 

“ He’s dead? Well, if he’s dead, whadya wanta see 
him for? Har-har!” 

“1 don’t want to see him,” I protested. “I just want 
to see the house he used to live in. That’s all.” I felt 
foolisher and foolisher. 

“Wanta see the house a dead man lived in? That's 
good.” 

School was closed for the day. He looked at the horse 
and then he looked at me, and his look said plainly that 
the horse and I were not on the same plane. The horse’s 
was higher, dizzily higher. I purchased a hot dog and 
a ticket for the boat and left Camden without visiting 
Walt Whitman’s house. I have never had the courage to 
return. 

I do not know what qualifications open the way to a 
place on the police force at Camden. I presume that 
among them is some power of observation, and such gen- 
eral and local knowledge as will fall to the ordinary lad 
by the time he has finished the eighth grade. Perhaps I 
am wrong in my conclusion, but that policeman has always 
sprung up in my path whenever I think of the results 
of our three-billion-dollar school system. He ranks with 
the sweet young thing who was taking tea in the garden 
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of the House of the Seven Gables at Salem. “ Why just 
think,’ she burbled, * this is the old original Hawthorne 
house. | never knew Shakespeare’s mother lived in 
Salem, did you?” 

Many years ago I too was a pedagogue, and | realize 
that not all my pupils would do me credit. Perhaps, then, 
I am too severe in asking ‘‘ Can teachers spell? ” especial- 
ly when what I mean is “ Do our teachers teach?” But 
1 tire of high-school-bred secretaries (not that I have 
even one, but I am an Ear to my friends) who address 
letters to Baltimore, Mass., and to Boston, Md., and think 
that the post office is fussy when it protests. | gnash my 
teeth when I pick up the long-distance telephone for In- 
dianapolis, and after a silence, occupied, probably, by 
thumbing a company reference book, some female shrills, 
‘* Is Indiana in the United States?” I burn up, when after 
carefully inditing on the large blue form a cable to Ox- 
ford, the clerk curtly points out that I have neglected to 
specify the State, and it’s eleven cents more. I smart 
with a sense of injury when my telegram, addressed to 
louisville, Ky., is returned from Lowville, N. Y., marked 
“not known at this address.’”’ And I think the public 
tires, and gnashes its collective teeth, and burns and 
smarts, under a multitude of like circumstances. 

No doubt, most of our teachers can teach and do teach. 
Probably their major difficulty is that all too often they 
are burdened with material like the man who drew forth 
Dr. Johnson’s majestic admonition, “ Sir, I can give you 
an argument, but I cannot give you brains to understand 
it.” My Times was late this morning, for the mail car- 
rier wanted to read all about the elections in the Saar. 
He was over there during the War. By the time he 
reached my gate, he had arrived at a paragraph on page 
17, which he obligingly pointed out to me. “Do you 
reckon that’s true about our teachers? ‘Pears to me we 
pay ’em enough.” The story was about a spelling contest 
for teachers in New York, and it seems that they all fell 
down on “ syzygy.” 

Personally, I should always use a synonym, but these 
ladies were allowed no escape. One offered “ sissigy,” 
another “ sisogy,” a third “cisogy.” Other forms were 
“ syzogy,” and “sizogy.” But not one knew how to 
spell correctly a word which simply means, “the point 
of an orbit at which a planet is in conjunction or opposi- 
tion.” Or so I am told. 

Now these contestants were not small boys and girls. 
They were not like Huck Finn who sweated over the 
multiplication table up to six times seven is thirty-five, 
and then reckoned he couldn’t get no further if he was 
to live forever. But I wonder if these teachers were 
not giving a public exhibition of what they are obliged 
to apply with their pupils—methods wrong-side foremost, 
and about matters not of particular importance anyway? 
I shrewdly suspect that they were merely staging a 
parody. Why worry youngsters about syzygy and 


seismics? Time enough for that, when we have taught 
them to spell words in ordinary usage, and, more im- 
portant, have at least begun to train them in habits of 
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observation and simple accuracy. A fig for your syzygy! 

Our teachers can spell well enough, and in moments 
of doubt, there is the dictionary. Most towns have at 
least one copy. They would teach well enough, too, if 
the educationalists in our teachers’ colleges and on the 
premises would let them alone. These mean well enough, 
I suppose, but in their care for the teacher they emulate 
that bird (extinct now, naturally) which in its zeal to 
keep its young warm, used to sit down so heavily in the 
nest that those fledglings which were not forthwith 
smashed were instantaneously smothered. And speaking 
of Philadelphia, it is time for a teachers’ Declaration of 
Independence. Otherwise may soon have no real 
teachers. 


we 





With Scrip and Staff 











HILE a “dim religious light” is supposed to in- 

spire devotion, the effect is not very satisfactory 
if you depend upon a prayer book for your pious exer- 
cises. Hence resentment filled the hearts of some pious 
ladies, of Carpatho-Russian nationality, when the lights 
were turned out upon them one evening as they were 
praying in the St. Mary’s Greek Catholic Church, in 
Johnstown, Pa. The perpetrator of this annoyance was 
not an absent-minded sexton, but one of the trustees of 
the church, and it was his way of demonstrating what 
he believed to be an age-old right of trustees, to take 
charge of all things temporal—light being a temporal 
benefit—in the parish. 

This incident was but one of many, as may be sur- 
mised, and the upshot of the whole affair, apart from the 
annoyance of the good ladies, was a suit in equity be- 
tween the church and pastor of St. Mary’s, plaintiffs, 
and Michael Buchovocky et al., defendants, whom the 
pastor, the Rev. Nicholas Szabados, sought to restrain 
from certain acts that interfered with what he conceived 
to be his rights, legal and canonical, in the administra- 
tion of his own parish. The case was called in the Court 
of Common Pleas of Cambria County, Pennsylvania, in 
June, 1932, and on October 5, 1934, Judge Charles T. 
Greer rendered a decision remarkable for its background 
of historical research, and important as a precedent. 

Two issues were raised by the plaintiff: the irregularity 
of the election of the trustees; and their lack of authority 
to elect and retain their priest and to fix the pastor’s 
salary. The first issue was waived; but the second point 
gone into thoroughly. The defendants grounded their 
contention upon the so-called Compact of Ungvar, which 
was an agreement concerning reunion with the Catholic 
Church entered into in 1646 by sixty-three separated 
Ruthenian priests, concerning the election of their bishop, 
with the Primate of Hungary, George Lippay. 

Judge Greer, in his opinion, cited a long array of de- 
cisions in the courts of Pennsylvania, defining the rela- 
tions between pastor and congregation in the matter of 
church property. Said the Judge: 
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The general rule is established, in so iar as the canons of the 
Church are not in conflict with the law of the land, when the 
rights of property are in question, the civil courts will inquire 
whether the organic rules and forms of procedure prescribed by 
the ecclesiastical body have been followed, and if so, will sustain 
them. But per contra, as far as the canons of the Church are 
in conflict with the law of the land, they must yield to the lat- 
ter: Ryan v. Donzilla, 230 Pa. 486; St. Joseph’s L. R. C. Church’s 
Petition, 273 Pa. 486, 492. 

Careful examination of the story of Ungvar failed 
to establish the shadow of a ground for the contestants. 

Apparently the so-called apostolic rulers (kings or emperors) 
exercised the power of nominating bishops, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Pope, and we seek in vain for the record of any elec- 
tion under the Compact of Ungvar or any other pact wherein is 
recognized the right of the clergy alone to nominate their bishop. 
. . . The historical thread is too slender upon which to hang the 
contention of the defendants in so far as it relates to the right 
of the clergy to nominate their bishops, and by so much the more 
is the contention of the right of the congregation to elect its priest 
untenable. 

The Court therefore decreed, among other things: 

That all income derived directly from church property, includ- 
ing the sums paid for cemetery lots of the congregation, be re- 
ceived and accounted for by said trustees. 

That all income from whatsoever source having to any degree 
the element of pious use shall be paid to the pastor or priest, 
and by him accounted for according to the discipline, use, and 
canons of the Roman Catholic Church of the Greek Rite. 

That future election of trustees shall be held according to |same 
as preceding], at the same time and consonant with the by-laws 
of the plaintiff corporation, in so far as the latter are in accord 
with the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Repugnant as are such discussions to Catholic sen- 
timent, their clarification removes grave obstacles to 
Church unity, and witnesses to the essential fairminded- 


ness of American institutions. 





HOULD the growth of the monastic ideal among those 

outside the Catholic Church be regarded as a step 
looking towards ultimate recognition of Catholicism? It 
would seem so, if materialism is the natural enemy of con- 
version. A promoter of the most remarkable movement 
of conversion and reunion in our times, Mar Theophilos, 
observes: “ The monastic ideal converted into life in the 
materialistic world is highly essential for the preserva- 
tion of the supernatural life implanted here on earth by 
Our Lord.” The Catholic Reunion Movement among the 
non-Catholic Syrians of Malabar, India, has now been 
four years in existence, and has brought more than 16,000 
souls into the Church, of which more than 4,000 belong 
to Mar Theophilos’ own diocese, Tiruvalla. Mar Theo- 
philos’ own conviction of the need of such a monastic 
ideal has forced him to establish a diocesan Order of 
monks and nuns. Devoid of any resources, he is under- 
taking this task as a work of charity for those interested 
in Religious vocations. 

While the monastic movement among English-speak- 
ing non-Catholics is as yet chiefly identified with High 
Anglicanism, I believe that it is bound to spread, and 
will profoundly modify the attitude of the non-Catholic 
clergy towards Catholic institutions. The School for Or- 
dinands, at Kelham, in England, seems to arouse en- 
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thusiasm among Protestants who are not of the Anglo- 
Catholic school. ‘To speak of Kelham anywhere in the 
English Church,” says the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
D.D., in the Living Church for January 12, 1935, “ is to 
tind a certain pride in it.” 

Voluntary poverty is the plan of Kelham. “ Not one” 
of the students “ pays his own way, or at all supports 
himself. The clothes he wears, the food he eats, the two 
ounces of tobacco weekly which he has to smoke, all that 
he uses, the society gives him. The principal and he fare 
alike, wash dishes together. It is a brotherhood.” The 
entire maintenance of each student, including clothing and 
tuition, costs but $325 a year. Men do handwork and their 
own repairs: follow a strict daily order, eat simple “ work- 
ingman’s”’ food, but have plenty of time for outdoor 
sports and are happy. They follow a severe study course. 

Tue Pivcrio. 





The Facts Behind Economics 











Yaxes.—Tax collections in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1934, amounted to $2,672,200,000, as compared with 
$1,619,800,000 the year before. It has been often argued 
that the income tax is the backbone of internal revenue, 
and that an improved system of taxation must necessarily 
be based upon a broadening of the income tax. The facts 
do not agree with this theory: corporation and individual 
income taxes aggregated in the past fiscal year about 
$817,000,000. Two other items, tobacco and sales taxes, 
bring a total of $1,058,500,000. Taxes on consumption 
are in the yield of revenue much superior to income taxes. 

Liquor taxes, for instance, jumped from $43,200,000 
in the fiscal year of 1933 to $258,900,000 in the follow- 
ing year. The same taxes amounted for the calendar year 
1934 to $374,500,000, or an average per day of more than 
$1,000,000. Another highly fertile so-called “ nuisance ” 
tax is that imposed on gifts and estates which yielded 
$34,300,000 in the fiscal year 1933, and rose to $113,- 
100,000 in the following year. If internal revenue ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year by more than a billion 
dollars, this must not be attributed chiefly to the income 
tax which (in both classifications) gained about $70,- 
000,000, but rather to sales taxes whose yield increased 
by $241,100,000 or to the aforementioned liquor taxes 
which rose $215,700,000, not to mention agricultural-ad- 
justment taxes (which really are in a different category ) 
vielding $371,400,000, non-existent a year ago. 

Another factor in Federal-revenue statistics which de- 
serves attention is the equal ranking of New York State 
and North Carolina: each paying about $260,000,000 in 
Federal income taxes in the past fiscal year, in spite of 
the fact that New York State ranks first in wealth among 
all the States whereas North Carolina has only about 
fifteen per cent of the wealth of the Empire State. Third 
on the list, and deservedly, is Illinois with income taxes 


of $215,000,000. 
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This is not the only case in which the tax payments 
of the State of New York are matched or surpassed by 
those of other States. In liquor taxes, for instance, Penn- 
sylvania led all other States with $54,000,000, followed 
by New York with $52,000,000, and Illinois with $51,- 
000,000. 

Debtors and Debts—The breakdown of world prices 
in raw materials and foodstuffs back in 1928 found all 
debtor countries increasing the burden of their indebted- 
ness at an alarming rate. A substantial reduction of 
world debts was obviously needed to return a certain 
amount of prosperity. The devaluation of the British 
pound and the American dollar met this requirement. 
The depreciation of these two great currencies effected 
a reduction in the foreign debts of several countries. 

The foreign debt of Germany, as far as it was the result 
of the depreciation of foreign currencies, was reduced 
by more than 4,000,000,000 marks. Italy has probably 
benefited more than any other country from foreign cur- 
rency devaluation because most of the foreign debt was 
contracted in dollars, and part of the balance in pounds. 
From June, 1931, to November, 1934, her foreign debt 
declined from 3,500,000,000 to 1,900,000,000 lire, a drop 
of about forty-five per cent. Of this 16,000,000,000 lire 
reduction, fully 12,000,000,000 lire, or seventy-five per 
cent, were saved as a result of the depreciation of the 
dollar and pound. In the same way, other countries were 
enabled to save millions simply because a large part of 
their foreign indebtedness was written in either dollars 
or pounds. Poland thus saved approximately 300,000,000 
zloty, and Hungary about 400,000,000 pengo. This sav- 
ing, of course, applies to those countries only which did 
not devalue their own currencies; if they did, the advan- 
tage would be lost. 

World Trade.——The rising tide of world economic 
activity may be seen from the fact that, of fifty-six coun- 
tries studied, the majority, or forty nations, are either 
over the depression and on a decided upward trend, or 
are recovering from the effects of the economic crisis; 
another eleven are still in the grip of the slump while the 
remaining five countries are worse off than ever. 

World trade as a whole is declining, however. In the 
third quarter of 1934, a total of seventy-three countries 
showed imports reduced by seven per cent, and exports 
by six per cent. This is apparently due to the increasing 
trend toward economic nationalism. Europe, for instance, 
where this trend is most obvious, cut her imports by eight 
per cent and exports by seven per cent. North America 
slashed imports by twenty-two per cent but increased ex- 
ports by one per cent. The depreciation of the American 
dollar accounts for the rise in exports, and greater do- 
mestic activity combined with the intensified use of do- 
mestic sources is very likely the factor responsible for 
the drop in imports. Latin America showed higher im- 
ports by four per cent and increased exports by three 
per cent, a result of better raw material prices and, there- 
fore, of stimulated trade all around. 

Railroads.—All railroad companies will fail by about 
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$53,000,000 to earn fixed charges in 1934 while the ris- 
ing cost of wages and materials will increase their operat- 
ing expenses over 1933 by approximately $293,000,000. 
The mileage permitted to be abandoned is rising steadily 
until last year it reached the high record of 2,514 miles. 
The mileage of roads in receivership or bankruptcy stood 
at the end of 1934 at about 45,000, or twice the mileage 
at the end of 1932. It is a picture of economic decom- 
position. 

In contrast, the record of aviation is as follows: do- 
mestic airlines increased passenger miles flown by about 
440,000 miles. Air express gained nearly 70,000 pounds, 
both as of October, 1934. Total annual scheduled air mail 
mileage was increased to more than 35,000 miles. Pro- 
duction of aircraft during the first 9 months of last year 
totaled 1,285 units, a gain of 220 over a year ago. Per- 
haps in this comparison there lies part of the solution 
of the railroad problem. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Dramatics 





Plays and Revues 


ELIZABETH JorDAN, D.Litt. 

HE third play of the Theater Guild for this season, 

“Rain from Heaven,” by S. N. Behrman, should 
have been called “ Conversation Piece.” It is a sea of 
talk, whose waves lazily lap rather desolate shores. The 
talk is good enough, and it concerns most of the big 
issues of the day, but it doesn’t lead anywhere. I suspect 
the reason for this is that Mr. Behrman himself does not 
know just where he wants to go, or to take his audiences. 
So the patient subscribers to the Theater Guild’s pro- 
ductions, and they are a loyal band if there ever was 
one, sit patiently through a long evening of verbiage, 
cheered occasionally by the charm of Jane Cowl, and the 
vitality of John Halliday, but on the whole having a pretty 
dull time of it. Also, they may be reflecting that two 
failures in a list of three productions is a bad start-off 
for their pet organization. 

A fairly full outline of Mr. Behrman’s entire play can 
be given in two sentences. Lady Violet Wyngate, a rich 
Englishwoman, has a leaning toward radicalism and a 
sympathy for radicals. She invites to her home, as house 
guests, several radicals who have left their own countries 
by special-erequest; and she gives these gentlemen every 
opportunity to talk their heads off. They all take it, with 
the hostess contributing her full share of talk: and the 
sporting interest to the spectator lies largely in the ques- 
tion of which of the men will talk himself out first. 
No one does. They are all going strong when the final 
curtain falls. 

The strain on the spectator is mitigated, or the con- 
trary, according to the degree of the spectator’s interest, 
by the fact that only a small part of all this talk can be 
heard by those sitting back of the fifth or sixth rows. 
Also, there is a somewhat puzzling element of love inter- 
est. At the beginning of the play, and indeed almost to 
the end of it, Lady Violet is in love with a young explorer 
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who is also her guest. She is so much in love with him 
that she thinks, and repeatedly declares that he is a young 
Apollo im the matter of beauty. The audience looks 
patient, for he is nothing of the sort. He is merely a 
nice healthy-appearing young man. 

Possibly Lady Violet discovers this before the end of 
the play, though Mr. Behrman does not tell us so. For 
with no preface whatever she becomes suddenly and tem- 
pestuously enamored of Hugo Willens, one of her radicals. 
They have a long love scene which they play with their 
faces six inches apart, and with most of their whispered 
words inaudible to all but those in the front rows. As 
the scene goes on we in the foreground gather enough 
to infer that while the gentleman responds to the lady’s 
passion, he has no idea of tarrying with her. He is 
hustling off to the hinterlands of the earth to do some- 
thing, nobody knows what, for his fellow-men. That, 
my children, is the little bedtime story Mr. Behrman is 
telling New York this winter; and I am predicting that 
he will not have audiences to tell it to very long. 

One would not blame him for telling it if he had not 
demonstrated in the past that he can do good work. He 
has written some excellent plays. He stands, I would 
say, fourth or fifth on the list of America’s best play- 
wrights. Yet he offers us “ Rain from Heaven” ! Miss 
Cowl and Mr. Halliday would save the play if it were 
possible. They cannot. No one could. Neither can the 
excellent acting of the whole company save it, nor the 
fine stage setting by Lee Simonson and the direction of 
Philip Moeller. “ Rain from Heaven ” is not a play at all. 
It is merely a reading by a good company of a discussion 
more or less interesting but never really dramatic. Mr. 
Behrman owes an apology to his producers and his public. 
It should take the form of the immediate preparation 
and production of the good play he is so well able to write. 

“Post Road,” written by Wilbur Daniel Steele and 
Norma Mitchell, is one of those dramas that alternately 
thrill and irritate the spectator. When it thrills him he 
forgets the irritation. When he isn’t being thrilled he 
is annoyed by the discovery that, for the moment at least, 
the authors are as much at sea about the play as he himself 
is. That is a dangerous discovery for a playgoer to make. 

Toward the end of the drama, however, he forgets all 
his annoyance. Beginning timorously, going on rather 
uncertainly, “ Post Road” finally gets away in a swift 
pace that carries it to a triumphant finish. In the final 
and most critical scene, the authors, the producers, Potter 
and Haight, and the audience, again have a few moments 
of acute uncertainty as to whether the scene will hold. 
It does hold, thanks to Lucile Watson, the star, and to 
her alone. No one else could have stood on that back 
staircase so long, and “ stalled” three gangsters so clev- 
erly, until the police had time to reach the house. Miss 
Watson could do it, and she did: but it was a close call. 

In one way, “ Post Road” is reminiscent of a superb 
melodrama of years ago, “ The Bat,” written by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood. In “ Post Road ” 
as in “ The Bat,” it is a clever spinster, living a narrow 
life in a small community, who pits her brains against 
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the underworld and wins out. The spinsters in both plays 
are cool, calm, resourceful, and very, very brave. The 
one in “ The Bat” merely risked her life. The one in 
“ Post Road” risks not only her life but her reputation 
as well, to save a kidnapped baby. You will enjoy seeing 
her do it. You will also enjoy the amazing contrast 
between Miss Watson’s admirable work of this season 
and her equally admirable work last year. In 1934 she 
was a New York grand dame of eighty, a far cry in 
deed from the simple country spinster she is lending 
such vivid life to this winter, on the stage of the Masque 
Theater. 

I find myself enthusiastic over “ The O’Flynn,”’ Russel! 
Janney’s new offering at the Broadway Theater. I like 
its gorgeous pageants, its superb Irish background, its 
gay music, its light-hearted, swash-buckling Irish hero, 
Flynn O’Flynn, played and sung to perfection by George 
Houston. | like the dances by Chalif and the staging by 
Robert Milton. Most of all I like the exquisite costumes 
and colors devised by James Reynolds. Not for a long, 
long time have I seen anything more artistically thought 
out, more beautiful in effect. The story is slight, but who 
cares? The heroine treats the hero so badly that she does 
not deserve to get him in the end. She does get him, of 
course; and everybody is happy, especially the audience, 
which walks out of the theater on air, to the accompani- 
ment of the lilting Irish music. Not one grain of dirt, 
either, in the whole enchanting production. Take the en- 
tire family to it, and have a thoroughly happy evening. 

“Page Miss Glory,” written by Joseph Shrank and 
Philip Dunning, and produced at the Mansfield Theater 
by Lawrence Schwab and Philip Dunning, is a lively, even 
a hilarious offering. The plot is of a simplicity. Two 
young men, living by their wits, fake a photograph of 
a lovely girl and enter it in a beauty contest under the 
name of “ Miss Glory.” One of the youths is a photog- 
rapher. It is a simple matter for him to produce a com- 
posite picture which combines all the best features of our 
leading screen beauties. The photograph wins the prize, 
but when the youths are forced to produce the original, 
their difficulties begin. They enlist the aid of a beautiful 
chambermaid in their hotel (played by Miss Dorothy 
Hall) and their troubles pile up. Loretta, the chamber- 
maid, is not a good choice, from their viewpoint. She 
is bored by the constant coaching she receives, and by the 
fact that she is practically a prisoner. The schemers dare 
not let her out of their sight, lest she betray them. All 
sorts of absurd situations develop, with plenty of action 
and comedy. “ Page Miss Glory” is amusing and quite 
innocuous fooling, and it seems to have settled down 
with us for the winter. 

“Tomorrow’s Harvest,” written by Hans Rastede and 
Hyman Adler, and produced at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater by Douglas Hertz, is one of those plays about 
families. It doesn’t leave family life a leg to stand on. 
The father, a German citizen of Wisconsin, is a martinet 
who makes the lives of his wife and children a burden to 
them. Wisconsin is my native State and I know many 
delightful Germans there. I have never met any family 
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at all like the Goerlichs. ‘The mother is a cowed creature, 
afraid to call her soul her own. The older daughter is 
self-obsessed : the younger girl is driven to “ live in sin,” 
as the phrase goes; the son of the house is a thief and 
worse. In short, the Goerlichs are a bad lot, and we 
watch them with our tongues in our cheeks while the 
authors “ pile on the agony.”” N.B. I can send the authors 
some really be-autiful photographs of family life in Wis- 
consin, but I hope they will enclose stamps with their 
request. 

Mr. Leslie Howard has come to town with another suc- 
cess. It bears the symbolic title “ The Petrified Forest,” 
and is written by Robert H. Sherwood. Mr. Howard not 
only acts the star role of the new offering, but he produces 
it at the Broadhurst Theater with two partners, Gilbert 
Miller and Arthur Hopkins. 

With this sponsorship almost any play could be made 
a success, and “ The Petrified Forest ” has promptly taken 
its place among the season’s definite hits. It’s appeal was 
at no time a matter of doubt. Mr. Howard is a “ play- 
proof actor,” if there is such a thing, and Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Hopkins are among America’s half-dozen most in- 
spired directors. All this being so, one feels, especially 
while following the play’s final and somewhat limping 
scenes, a deep regret that the vehicle to which those three 
men have given so much time and ability is not more 
worthy of their collaboration. It will do, of course. It ts 
doing, very nicely. But that group could have given us 
something superb. 

The trouble with “the Petrified Forest” is that Mr. 
Sherwood, the author, obviously could not decide whether 
to make it a comedy, a farce, or a melodrama. He ended 
by making it all three, and the result is the collapse of 
illusion. As a farce, audiences would have roared over 
it; as a melodrama, they would have thrilled. Now, they 
are as puzzled as the playwright. Like him, they do not 
know what to do. So they admire Mr. Howard, which 
is a perfectly safe thing to do in any play, and they lend 
themselves heartily to the enjoyment of the “ big scenes ”’ 
(there are several really good ones) and on the whole 
they have a very pleasant evening. Personally, I enjoyed 
“ The Petrified Forest.” But I could have a better time, 
here and now, ripping to pieces its preposterous final 
scenes. I won't do it. I admire the star and his partners 
too much. 

Gilbert Miller is also presenting Miss Ina Claire to us 
at the Lyceum Theater, in a new play “ Ode to Liberty,” 
adapted from the French by Sydney Howard. As further 
good measure he has given us Walter Slezac as her lead- 
ing support. “Ode to Liberty,” like “The Petrified 
Forest,” has undoubtedly settled down for a run. 

It has other points of resemblance to that play. It has 
a murderer. He is really only a would-be murderer. He 
fires a bullet at Hitler and misses him. The murderer in 
“ Petrified Forest” is the real thing—a killer who never 
misses his man and whose hands are constantly dripping 
with fresh blood. Both men are very attractive to the 
ladies, and Miss Claire elopes with hers at the end of 
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the play. Nothing is said about retribution. It 1s not that 
kind of a drama. But the audience knows that she is 
going to get all that is coming to her; and Miss Claire 
unconsciously reveals, by her strained expression, that 
she, too, has a dim foreboding of this. For the rest there 
is a great deal of comedy which everyone enjoys, and 
the acting throughout is perfect. Miss Claire is, as al- 
ways, at her best in the role of a woman with a light social 
touch and a sense of humor. 





A Review of Current Books 











The Poet as Citizen 


THE POET AS CITIZEN AND OTHER PAPERS. By Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. Published 
January 22. 
O' the dozen papers collected in this latest volume by “Q,” 
nearly all are lectures delivered before his undergraduate 
audience at Cambridge, notably the three headed “ The Poet as 
Citizen” and the four entitled “ First Aid in Criticising.” Chiei 
ot the other five is the British Academy's annual Shakespeare 
Lecture for 1931, “ Paternity in Shakespeare.” 

The Bible and Shakespeare, Sir Arthur's first recommenda- 
tions to the student of English literature, appear repeatedly in 
these pages. The wisdom and beauty of Greece are here again, 
Plato helping to explain the poet's function in a way that would 
have surprised the political philosopher, and the Poetics offering 
ground for much that the author says of poetry and of literature 
in general. With admirable fitness Newman is here frankly hon- 
ored, too. 

In “ The Poet as Citizen” Sir Arthur expounds his concept of 
the function of the poet-citizen. The tremendous harmony of the 
universe is apprehended by man in reference to a corresponding 
harmony in himself; for there is in man 

a native emotional impulse to merge himself in the greater 

harmony and be one with it: a spirit in his heart (as St. 

Paul puts it) “of adoption” . . . whereby we call abba 
Father. . . . If by language he can connect the music with- 

in himself with the great rhythm, he has disciplined himself 

to accord, and at the same time to feel pleasurably that he 

is in accord, with his Creator’s purpose . . . and in that | 

find, for my part, the duty of the poet as a citizen: by awak- 

ing his less sensitive fellows to an apprehension of the har- 
mony beyond and yet within them, to help them to build the 
city of their habitation that it may be not only a “dear City 

of Cecrops” but a “dear City of Zeus.” That our poets 

may help us to build such a City! 


The third lecture of the group betrays that T. S. Eliot’s Page- 
Barbour Lectures in the University of Virginia have mightil 
stirred the air that dreams over Jesus College, much of the stir 
being evoked by Mr. Eliot’s suggestion that the Church (cha? 
Church? asks “Q,” sternly) may have a function in literary or- 
thodoxy and tradition, and by his treatment of liberalism, which 
Sir Arthur sees as identical with tradition in English literature. 
In spite of this disagreement, he otherwise pays tribute to Mr. 
Eliot’s worth. 

The reader who unhappily has never sat at “Q’s” feet may 
find himself oddly affected by the style of these papers: he must 
hear as he reads, and the difficulty will vanish. Communicated thus 
gracefully, the judicious learning of the author so generally com- 
mands admiration that one regrets all the more certain of his 
moments that are ill-informed: it ts frankly silly to suppose that 
concern for a future life must withdraw Catholics, ancient or mod- 
ern, from the duties and enjoyment of his life, that we are not 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as Sir Arthur 
is; again, one cannot help wishing that some tiny Alice from 
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the seventh grade in parish school might be brought to entertain 
Sir Arthur at tea—so that discovering, wide-eyed over the tea 
cups, the Wonderland of the mind that conceives devotion to Our 
Lady as analyzed in the Shakespeare lecture, and dogma as feared 
m preceding lectures, she might delight that sincere mind with 
her able, impromptu explanation of exactly what these things 
Writram H. McCase. 


mean. 


Zombie 

PSYCHIC PHENOMENA OF JAMAICA. By Joseph J. 
Williams, SJ. The Dial Press. $2.50. Published December 7. 
fp ATHaEE WILLIAMS has long since established his right 

to speak with authority on Negro culture in Jamaica. In the 
present work the author undertakes “to go more deeply into 
the question of weird happenings and superstitions in Jamaica; 
to examine carefully the curious beliefs still prevalent in the 
island; to analyze critically the extraordinary manifestations that 
are reported from time to time; and to seek some plausible 
explanation from the various phenomena.” This study is confined 
to strictly Jamaican phenomena of African implantation and omits 
the more recent psychic and spiritistic ingrafts from abroad. 

And what an interesting study it is! Not only is the volume 
packed brimful with the treasures gleaned from six years oi 
personal observation and over twenty-five years of scientific inves- 
tigation, but they are exhibited with the skill of the expert and 
described with the interest-holding art of the born teacher. 

To understand properly the superstitions of the Jamaican 
“bush,” one must understand the I2maican himself in the light 
of his African antecedents; for culturally, if not racially, he is 
an Ashanti from the Gold Coast. Though these Ashanti slaves, 
imported during the eighteenth century, were comparatively few 
in numbers, yet they so dominated the entire slave population as 
to impose their own culture. Their language and many of their 
rites and customs superseded those of the other slaves; Ashanti 
Spider Tales still live in Jamaican folklore; Jamaican proverbs 
closely parallel Ashanti proverbs; names of the days of the week 
are clearly akin; in both, children are given names according to 
the day of the week on which they were born. Finally, the 
Ashanti were the instigators of the slave insurrections. This 
ascendancy of the few is largely ascribed to the fact that Ashanti 
priests and obeah men terrified the other slaves into submission 
by threatening them with the secret and dreaded power of obeah, 
namely, invoking the curse of Sasabonsam against them. This 
was no idle threat; for, when terror itself failed to waste away 
the credulous victim, secret poisoning was often more successful. 

To this day obeah working goes on in the “bush,” where the 
old order of things still persists and where the mysterious polter- 
geist and other weird phenomena still occur. The author sees 
in this more than a mere coincidence. Not that the obeah man 
himself is the immediate cause, but rather that some preternatural 
agent is at work. That such a thing is not impossible is clear 
from the many Scriptural references and from modern studies on 
Spiritism. In individual cases Father Williams suspends judg- 
ment. However, in view of the favorable atmosphere induced 
by the demonolatry of the obeah men, it takes no wild stretch 
of the imagination to see diabolic influence in happenings for 
which hallucination, fraud, and delusion are found to be no 
vera causa. 

A satisfying and worth-while book, this volume is recommended 
to all who desire serious and interesting reading. 

Oscar J. La PLANtTe. 


Children of Rome 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
HE maneuvering of armies, said a famous general, is all im- 
portant in war; the maneuvering of space, says Mr. Belloc, is 
a cardinal operation in the writing of history. Ill-advised space 
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distribution in the “ official” English histories gives, Mr. Belloc 
believes, a distorted view oi the historic influences which fashioned 
modern England and leaves the average student ignorant of why 
England is what it is and how it got that way. To the student, 
England is a sort of Topsy, which just grew up. In his Shorter 
History of England, Mr. Belloc vigorously kicks away most of the 
routine scaffolding of English history writing and builds up some 
of his own. He refuses to slur over the Roman roots from which 
modern England grew, and instead gives a full-length portrait of 
Roman civilization bringing an incipient little England into the 
world, in the belief that England the Adult cannot be understood 
without an intimate acquaintance with its Roman childhood. 
Rather than allow the savage chieftains of the seventh and eighth 
centuries whose noisy activities contributed little or nothing to the 
making of England to dash in force through his pages, he shoos 
them away to make room for a picture of English civilization, 
buried after the collapse of imperial Rome, stirring to life once 
more at the call of the Church. The custom of allocating space 
with a more lavish hand as the historian approaches modern times 
is roughly handled. The nineteenth century exhibits its wares in 
relatively cramped quarters, while the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are given plenty of elbow room to put on their national 
apostasy act. This, not only because the vast apostasy had more 
far-reaching effects than anything in the nineteenth century, but 
also because the approach to modern times is more difficult of 
final historical interpretation. 

Another wrench from the accepted mode is the impersonal treat- 
ment of all the periods following the time of James II. This treat- 
ment follows logically from Mr. Belloc’s contention that all real 
power dropped from the hands of the Monarchy after 1688 with 
the result that movements and forces, not individual kings or 
statesmen, became the important things. The Great Irish Famine 
receives tremendous emphasis, more than it has ever received in a 
history of England, because it exerted a potent influence not gen- 
erally recognized on the England we know today. 

While there will undoubtedly be sharp disagreement with some 
of Mr. Belloc’s interpretations and conclusions, it must be ad- 
mitted that he marshals weighty evidence for every position he 
assumes. Here and there one might wish a bit of change. In 
referring to the abuses in what he calls the Official Church before 
the Reformation, he might have painted in the other and brighter 
side of the picture more heavily in the interest of verisimilitude. 

The work flashes with the usual Bellocian erudition. The style 
flows along clearly, musically. The book is more interesting than 
most novels, and contains what so many books on history lack, a 
great deal of genuine history. Joun A. Toomey. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SAINT JOHN OF THE 
CROSS. Vol. Il. Edited by E. Allison Peers. London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 15/. 


TOLUME I of the works of St. John of the Cross, a translation 
of the critical edition collated by Fray Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, C.D., at Burgos, 1929-1932, was recently reviewed in these 
pages. Volume II is now at hand, containing “The Spiritual 
Canticle and Other Poems.” The Canticle, which treats of the 
exercise of love between the Soul and Christ the Spouse, was com- 
posed for the most part by St. John during his incarceration 
(1577-8) in the Calced Carmelite monastery at Toledo as a re- 
calcitrant friar. There he remained, suffering intensely from in- 
sults and calumnies, indeed even being flogged by members of the 
Community, until Our Lady appeared to him the night of Au- 
gust 15, 1578, and instructed him to escape. A day or so after 
this heavenly visitation he succeeded in getting away and fled to 
the Carmelite nuns at St. José, in Toledo. 

Some stanzas of the Canticle were composed at Baeza, and the 
last five were written at Granada, completing the poem. We are 
told that many copies of the “ Spiritual Canticle” were made 
during St. John’s life and after his death, but of all the copies 
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passed down to posterity, the most interesting is the codex now 
in the hands of the Discalced Carmelite nuns at Sanlucar de Bar- 
rameda, Province of Cadiz, which contains marginal notes writ- 
ten in the Saint’s own handwriting. 

Professor Peers’ second volume of the set of three is just as 
finely done as the preceding one, and those who would follow in 
the way of mystical contemplation according to St. John of the 
Cross will be grateful for the work accomplished by the translator. 
Needless to say, it will go far in correcting the harm caused by 
the lack of an accurate and modern translation, and is so easily 
readable that one ventures to augur that the Mystical Doctor will 
have many new followers wending their course along this path of 
Divine Love as set down by our Saint, for, as has been so beauti- 
fully said concerning St. John’s “ way,” “ His are the whispers of 
heavenly death, death to all love save that of Jesus in order to 
live for ever to Him through His eternal love.” W. H. D. 


THE BUDGET IN GOVERNMENTS OF TODAY. By A. E. 
Buck. The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 
NLIGHTENING, comprehensive, timely, clearly written—all 
these words apply to this book on the budget, the “technique 
of making both ends meet in financing government.” Mr. Buck 
sketches the origin, development, and general aspects of the budget, 
and the place of the executive and legislator in budgeting. He 
treats of the budget as a financial plan, with its three essential 
features—equilibrium, comprehensiveness, and annuality. He de- 
votes a chapter to each of the budget’s four stages on the road: 
the formation, authorization, and execution of the budget, and 
finally the accountability for the budget as executed. And all of 
these different forms, features, and phases are shown at work 
im various countries—the United States, England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, France, Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia, and many more. 
The author considers these the major handicaps to budgetary 
development in the United States: “an inflexible scheme of Fed- 
eral organization”; unwarranted separation of powers, particu- 
larly between legislative and executive; “bicameral legislative 
bodies, with cumbersome methods of procedure and the shifting 
of responsibility between houses of almost equal authority”; fre- 


quent lack of control over both legislative houses by the same. 


party; and lack of party unity between that body and the execu- 
tive, causing “legislative inaction, deadlocks, and defeated execu- 
tive proposals.” To improve the budgetary methods and practices 
in this country, he suggests six principal changes, including ex- 
tension of the President’s budgeting authority. F. A. 


Recent Non-Fiction 

Fiesta In Mexico. By Erna Fergusson. Appearing when con- 
ditions in Mexico are deplorable, this book throws some interest- 
ing sidelights on the psychology of the Mexican Indian and the 
racial and religious heritage of the people. Very often an admix- 
ture of fervid Catholicism and pagan symbolism, the latter from 
pre-Cortes days, the fiesta serves a twofold purpose, affording 
both participants and observers an opportunity for the public ven- 
eration of a Saint and an outlet for their natural exuberance. 
Through the fiestas, which vary according to season and locale, 
Miss Fergusson gives us an understanding account of the ardent 
Catholicism of the Indians who, simple and carefree, find expres- 
sion in the carefully nurtured customs of the past. She has writ- 
ten a richly colored book which testifies to her sincere love for 
Mexico and her people. (Knopf. $3.00) 

Tue CHURCH AND THE Wortp. By Martin Scott, S.J. This 
newest volume of apologetics from the prolific pen of the popular 
Jesuit writer amply sustains his splendid reputation for presenting 
the learned doctrines of the Church in a clear, simple way. Though 
the writer’s antagonists are Determinists, Rationalists, Monists, 
Materialists, Evolutionists, and kindred contemporary false philos- 
ophers and their teachings, Father Scott manages to present 
their position and to refute it in a most informative and readable 
(Kenedy. $1.50) 


way. 
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Tue New TEsTAMENT AND Divorce. By Cardinal MacRory. 
This reprints three articles contributed two decades ago to the 
Irish Theological Quarterly dealing with Christ’s teaching abou. 
divorce. His Eminence takes the position that the much dis- 
cussed Matthean text, habitually put forward to justify the tradi- 
tional Protestant position that Christ permitted divorce to the 
innocent party where there was question of infidelity, is to be 
read differently than according to its commonly received inter- 
pretation, with the result that not even a semblance of support 
for divorce with the right of remarriage in the case of adultery 
is in the New Testament. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 3/6) 

SERMON MATTER FOR A YEAR. By Aloysius Roche. Priests 
will find here sermon material arranged for facile use that will 
serve for a full year’s preaching program. The volume contains 
more than mere outlines yet considerably less than actual sermons. 
The Reverend author aims to furnish a bare skeleton of Catholic 
facts and ideas to which the preacher himself by his diction 
could give life and form. (Kenedy. $2.00) 

Give Tuts Man Ptace. By Hugh F. Blunt. This volume 
deals with the great St. Joseph for the purpose of stimulating 
devotion to him. Though it necessarily includes a presentation 
of biographical facts such as we have them about the Saint, it 
is not a “pious book,” but a plea for a fuller recognition of 
St. Joseph’s place in the Divine plan and in the Church. Obviously, 
however, the Reverend author and the censor were nodding when 
the text was made to read “the Father of the Child Jesus was 
the Holy Ghost Himself.” (Sign Press. $1.60) 


Recent Fiction 


AMERICAN Famity. By Faith Baldwin. The author of such 
tear-jerkers as Office Wife and Alimony has written her most am- 
bitious novel in this story of the Condit family from 1862 to 1917. 
The author has used her Leslie’s Ladies Magazine, her sources 
on clipper ships, her files of old papers, and her Chinese mission 
tracts to inform this fine book with the color of life. Some of 
her characters she likes better than others; so will the reader. 
But everyone will like David Condit, the woman who secretly 
loved him, and the model nurse. The book is a tract in the virtue 
of resignation and serves to prove that all missionaries are not 
the inhuman and rigorous fanatics certain fiction cycles have led 
us to believe. (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00) 

Crimson Ice. By Cortland Fitzsimmons. The author of Death 
on the Diamond turns his attention to hockey in this murder 
mystery. Not nearly so good as his baseball story. Its chief merit 
is the unusual setting, although for the most part the story has 
little of the flashing speed of a hockey game. (Stokes. $2.00) 

Tue SAtnt IN New York. By Leslie Charteris. A romantic 
adventurer comes to New York to “wipe out” a gang of crim- 
inals; impossible, but fast, thrilling, absorbing. Amusing bit: 
ar Englishman’s idea of how Americans talk. Appeared in shorter 
form in American Magazine last year. Published January 18. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

Murper UNLEASHED. By Dorothy Bennett. One of the better 
new detective thrillers, happening in San Francisco. Plot, charac- 
terization, and action should please even the captious. Published 
January 18. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

Tue Wortp Went Map. By John Brophy. Although intended 
as a novel, there is little the book can be called save thirty-nine 
chapters, each a pen sketch; some about the chief character and 
his family ; others about World War events. Moreover, too many 
ot these sketches are written with a pen so dirty that it disgusts 
and revolts the reader in the vividness of its lengthy, sexy de- 
scription, dialogue, and reflections. (Macmillan. $2.50) 

REALIzaTION. By Edwina Sedgebury. This is an edifying but 
immature and too-sentimental novel which tells the history of a 
Catholic orphan boy adopted by a good Protestant woman who 
strives to rear him in her own faith. But Catholicism, it seems, 
will out. The boy returns to the Church of his baptism and ends 
up in the sanctuary itself. (Benziger. $2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Episcopalian Aid 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The manner in which our separated brethren have been working 
with us to clean up the movies is much more than a gesture of 
good will. 

The December 30 issue of the bulletin gotten out by the Episco- 
pal Cathedral here in Louisville, includes the following : 

THE ENTIRE AMERICAN PUBLIC has been laid 
under deepest obligation to our Roman Catholic brethren for 
their cleaning up of the movies. Our own pulpits and press, 
and those of other Christian Communions have preached about 
it for years, but our Roman brethren have acted, and, as 
always, actions have prevailed over voices. Those who view 
the screen even very infrequently can see a great improvement ; 
but it has not yet reached perfection. 

There will be found in the pews today a “ Declaration of 
Purpose” to join those of every name in this righteous under- 
taking; please sign and place on the alms basins, or mail to 
the Cathedral. Eternal vigilance is the price of good morals 
as well as of liberty. 

The cooperation extended our Church leaders in this movement 
is not confined to any city or any State, but seems to be general 
throughout the country. 

Louisville, Ky. P. H. CALLAHAN. 
Spanish Atrocities 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call the attention of readers of AMERICA to two outstand- 
ing articles upon the October crisis in Spain? 

The first, from the pen of Pére Dudon, S.J., appeared in 
Etudes on December 5 last. It is based upon thorough and careful 
documentation. At Oviedo “the rioters massacred three Canons 
of the Cathedral, seven parish priests, two Lazarists, two Jesuits, 
a Carmelite Father, eight seminarists, and eight Brothers of the 
Christian Schools.” “One priest was burned alive.” The two 
Jesuits, Fathers Martinez and Arconada, were simple priests, en- 
gaged in apostolic work among the laboring class at Ujo, the 
seaport of the Asturias. When arrested, they admitted that they 
were Jesuits. After some hours of insult and torture, they were 
shot as “vermin.” The University at Oviedo was destroyed, and 
its library burned, the cathedral pillaged, and the Bishop’s palace 
sacked; twenty churches were bombed and looted by the mob. 
This is that “struggle for democracy” concerning which a large 
section of our press grew enthusiastic. I do not think that most 
Americans realize that Spanish Syndicalists are outright anar- 
chists, to whom Stalin is a “conservative.” This is not satire, 
but sober truth. 

The second article, by Sefior Araquistain, appears in the Jan- 
uary issue of Foreign Affairs. He is rather anti-clerical, but pre- 
sents a well-ordered account of the crisis. He attributes the failure 
of the rising to “lack of solidarity between Syndicalists and So- 
cialists” and dreads the advent of “ Fascist reaction” as a result. 
Father Dudon concludes his article with the pregnant remark: 
“Reforms must succeed repression.” The appalling agrarian situ- 
ation in Andalusia, the exploitation of the miners in the Asturias, 
the slum and factory conditions in industrial centers throughout 
Spain, all need a thorough reform. No candid observer denies 
this. Those who love and admire Catholic Spain pray that Gil 
Robles and his party can and will tackle “head on” the abuses 
which are the fodder upon which Communism and Syndicalism 
have waxed fat. One can have no sympathy with the Godless 
demagogues who roused the Spanish masses to murder and arson, 
but real sympathy is due to the misguided miners and toilers, 
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brutalized by economic exploitation, and thus rendered a prey to 
the agents of Moscow and Anarcho-Syndicalism. The victorious 
parties in Spain should give to that racked nation not a dose of 
“reaction,” but a real effort to realize “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
Syndicalism must be crushed by force, but the machine-gun does 
not remedy the conditions upon which it fattens. 

I add that, in my opinion, Oviedo has a lesson for us right here. 
We have hitherto held, thank God, the confidence of the American 
Catholic toilers. Even the non-Catholic workers, as a rule, regard 
the priests as their friends. Misguided Catholics who seek to ally 
the Church with reaction, should remember Oviedo. We should 
meet the Communist menace by fighting, as AMERICA does, for 
social justice. God avert the day when the American clergy are 
regarded as a “ capitalistic gendarmerie.” The reactionary Catholic 
was a prime cause of the Spanish crisis. We too have that menace. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE KENT Patterson, S.J. 


“Sad Commentary...” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in the issue of America for November 17 by D. C. 
Lawless describing the attempts of Ohio Catholics to secure State 
aid for parish schools is worthy of comment. Several opponents 
of the measure are enumerated. It is worthy of note that when 
the Hon. Alfred E. Smith received the St. Bonaventure Medal for 
Catholic Action, on December 17, 1933, he stated: 


We support the public schools through our taxes, and we 
also support our Catholic schools and we want no help from 
the State. The Church can take care of her own schools. 

It is a sad commentary on Catholic Action when the leading 


Catholic citizen of the United States opposes the plan advanced so 
far by Bishops McFadden and Alter and many non-Catholics. 
New York. RepMoND B. WALSH. 


Can’t Follow 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his message of January 2, our Governor under the caption 
“Labor” says: “I recommend the ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment.” The Governor recom- 
mends this for the reason he mentions in the first sentence: “ For 
the further protection of the rights and security of the working- 

” I fail to follow his reasons and his reasoning. 


man. 
Elmont, L. I. J. Aucustine Ratu. 


Likes It 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The very excellence of your paper prompts me, all incapable as 
I am, to write you of my admiration and sincere wishes for con- 
tinued success and prosperity for this and many New Years. 

Several things are on my mind; the first, the very fine article, 
“Marching to Judgment Day.” I can only borrow your paper 
from a very fine friend weekly and return it. I'd love to clip 
some of your articles to put in my scrap book. 

Then the article on “ The Painted Veil.” Did you see the re- 
view Liberty recently gave it? I thought it excellent drama, but 
both yours and Liberty’s review came after I had seen the pic- 
ture. Why can’t we have analyses before instead of after they 
are released? And, please, why and how did “Chained” get on 
the approved, or I should hesitate even saying permissible, list? 

Another article in last week’s America, “Is It Up To The 
Women?” was a very good article. Some of your features go 
pretty much away over my head, but I always enjoy the editorials, 
The Pilgrim, the book and play reviews, the communications, 
and the poetry. Why is there so little of it sometimes? 

The wonderful enthusiasm, vigor, and vision you put into 
AMERICA make me wish I were one of the just poor enough 
Catholics to help with some of the appalling number of pleas 
that come from everywhere. However, I am happy that I have 
four fine children (seven, six, four, and almost three) and a good, 
though desperately struggling husband. 


Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. O. WILLErT. 
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Home News.—On January 10 and 11, the arguments 
before the Supreme Court over abrogation of the gold- 
payment clauses in contracts, were continued by the de- 
fenders of the Administration’s policy. On January 11, 
Attorney General Cummings had asked that the Court, 
should it feel that any question needed further clarifica- 
tion, give the Government an opportunity to amplify argu- 
ments or briefs. He stated that the Court’s decision 
would have consequences “so intimately involving the 
lives of our people that it is difficult to paint the picture.” 
In St. Louis on January 11, ten motion-picture production 
and distribution companies were charged with conspiracy 
to violate the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by refusing to 
furnish films for exhibition at three theaters. The Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, disregarding the warn- 
ing of Federal Railroad Coordinator Eastman that grant- 
ing its demands would wreck the railroads, declared on 
January 12 that it would continue its fight for the six- 
hour day and other measures to increase employment. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission on January 13 
issued a simplified form for registration of securities by 
established corporations. After a conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on January 14, Chairman Jones of the 
RFC said that Congress would be asked to extend its 
lending power for two years. The House on January 11 
passed the $777,267,462 Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion bill without a record vote and sent it to the Senate. 
On January 16, President Roosevelt sent a message to 
the Senate asking early adherence to the World Court. 
He assured the Senate that it was “an opportunity once 
more to throw its weight into the scale in favor of peace,” 
and urged ratification “in such form as not to defeat or 
to delay the objective of adherence.” Senator Hiram 
Johnson, of California, made a strong speech against 
American participation, and other Senators, including 
Senators Vandenberg and Borah, demanded reiteration 
of the old Fifth Reservation to prevent the Court from 
entertaining, without American consent, requests for ad- 
visory opinions on subjects affecting this country. On 
January 17, the President sent a message to Congress 
urging a Federal-State aid program of permanent un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, and benefits to 
needy and dependent mothers and children. While no 
one could guarantee the country against future depres- 
sions, Mr. Roosevelt felt that this program would reduce 
the dangers of such depressions, and he asked for quick 
action on the proposals. Senator Wagner and Represen- 
tative Lewis of Maryland introduced identical bills to 
carry out these recommendations. 


Mexican Events.—As an aftermath to the Coyoacan 
affair, President Cardenas declared that “the Ministry of 
Gobernacién has declared and will issue instructions . . 
that only the National Revolutionary party will direct 
politico-social activities,” which was interpreted as a check 
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upon Garrido Canabal and his Red Shirts. On January 
11, at Tacubaya in the Federal District, eleven were 
wounded when police attempted to close the church, after 
arresting the priest and charging him with officiating 
illegally. General Plutarco Calles traveled by airplane 
from Sinaloa to Los Angeles, where he underwent an 
operation at St. Vincent’s Hospital. In Washington, 
Senator Wagner introduced resolutions demanding that 
the United States suspend trade relations with Mexico 
because of “ atrocities” against Catholics. Similar reso- 
lutions were introduced by other members of Congress. 
In Mexico, President Cardenas was reported to have re- 
ceived an “avalanche” of protests and demands that 
Garrido Canabal be removed from the Cabinet, 


Landslide for Nazis in Saar.—The fate of nearly 
1,000,000 people in the heart of Europe, the most imme- 
diate threat to the peace of the world, was decided when 
on January 13 the plebiscite was ultimately taken in the 
Saar region. Voting, rigidly supervised and heavily 
guarded by the League of Nations authorities and inter- 
national emergency army was orderly, and resulted in a 
90.7-per-cent victory for the Nazis. Figures were as 
follows: 477,111 for return to Germany; 46,513 for 
status quo under League; 2,124 for return to France. 
Every detail was at once perfected for the re-incorporation 
of the Saar into the Reich. The number of persons 
identified with the former minority group crossing the 
border into France gradually increased, while refugee 
camps were being prepared in France. These would, it 
was feared, greatly add to the League's present refugee 
problem. In the meanwhile, the world anxiously awaited 
the action of the League Council, which decided on Jan- 
uary 17 to give the Saar back to Germany on March 1. 
The questions pending would be decided on February 15. 


Saar Reactions.—A spirit of religious thankfulness, 
rather than an atmosphere of defiance, prevailed in Ger- 
many at the receipt of the news. “ With the return of 
the Saar,” said Chancelor Hitler, ‘“‘ we have no more ter- 
ritorial claims to make of France. . . . Fifteen years of 
injustice have been erased.” He expressed appreciation 
of the loyal manner in which the Powers had carried out 
the plebiscite. British opinion, particularly the Conserva- 
tive, hailed the decision as a move towards peace. Pro- 
posals were at once begun in the direction of establishing 
Germany’s rights to equality in armaments, dependent 
upon her return to the League of Nations. In France, 
the usual alarm was expressed, while it was conceded that 
the victory had greatly added to Germany’s prestige. At 
the same time, proposals were again begun to Germany to 
join with the other Powers in pacts of mutual guarantees 
in Eastern Europe (the ‘“ Eastern Locarno” plan). 
Geneva speculations differed as to whether the victory 
would make Germany more conciliatory or less in her 
foreign relations. Moscow offered the usual prediction 
that the crushed Socialists would rise again. The event 
was regarded, in the United States and abroad, as a 
stabilizing factor in the cause of peace. 
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Hitler Welcomes Saar.—The Nazis arranged for 
15,000 workers for a German victory in the Saar to re- 
ceive vacation quarters without expense, and free tours to 
vacation resorts were announced for 5,000 needy Saar 
citizens. Germany employers were urged to provide jobs 
for 40,000 unemployed Saarlanders, and appeals were 
issued throughout the country for Germans to buy Saar 
goods. Dr. Oskar Wingen, Reich economic expert on 
Saar affairs, said that Germany must “ play nurse” to 
the Saar until it can “ fully stand on its feet in the new 
federation.” Economic writers felt that the transition 
period might be fruitful of disappointments. 


Germany Rejects Invitation.—The invitation to Ber- 
lin to participate in the extraordinary session of the 
League of Nations Council to take action on the result of 
the Saar plebiscite was rejected. Dr. Wilhelm Frick, 
Minister of the Interior,, discussed before Reichswehr 
officers the project of redistricting Germany into twenty 
provinces which will be placed before the Reichstag Janu- 
ary 30. The result, he said, will be the totalitarian one-party 
State in an enduring form, in which the National Social- 
ist party will express the nation’s political will while the 
regular army will be its sole arm bearer and defender. 
National unity never before attained would be the result 
of the proposed alterations, he prophesied. The number of 
unemployed increased during December by 252,000. Raw 
material shortage was said to be slowing down the recent 
domestic boom. 


League Curbs Paraguay.—While fighting continued 
in the Chaco War area and the Paraguayans pressed their 
offensive, and very many were reported killed and cap- 
tured on each side, the League of Nations Assembly's 
Chaco Committee, January 16, took a very definite stand 
in the conflict by voting unanimously a recommendation 
that all League members end their arms embargo on Bo- 
livia but strengthen it as regards Paraguay. The vote 
was of importance as well for the effect it was anticipated 
that would be had on the Chaco War as because histor- 
ically it is the first time force has been resorted to by the 
League to bring a recalcitrant member to terms. Equiva- 
lently it proclaimed to the world that Paraguay is the 
aggressor in the war. The action of the Committee was 
based on the previous acceptance by Bolivia of the As- 
sembly’s arbitration report and its rejection by Paraguay. 


El Salvador Elections.—In the middle of the month 
the people of El Salvador went to the polls to vote for 
President, Vice-President, and fourteeen members of Con- 
gress. The re-election of General Maximiliano Hernan- 
dez Martinez to the Presidency, and of General Andres 
I. Menendez to the Vice-Presidency were mere matters of 
form, as no other candidate’s name appeared on the bal- 
lot. In the election four years ago there were seven 
Presidential candidates, one of them a woman. At that 
time, however, the country was in a chaotic condition, but 
the election of General Martinez for his first term 
brought a period of apparent peace and prosperity, for 
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he immediately began the task of establishing discipline 
and order. His Government has been popular and he has 
been conceded to be an honest and efficient administrator. 
He has been especially successful in repressing Com- 
munism, which was prevalent following the overthrow of 
his predecessor President Arturo Araujo. It will be 
recalled that when President Araujo was ousted by army 
officers, General Martinez suppressed the temporary up- 
rising and was forced to agree to accept the Presidency at 
the point of a revolver. The United States for the first 
three years of his Administration hesitated to recognize 
the Martinez Government. However, a change in the 
Latin American policy by the Roosevelt Administration 
and the abrogation of the Central American Treaty of 
Peace and Amity of 1923 resulted in recognition January 
27, 1934. Negotiations were pending between El Salva- 
dor and Washington for a commercial treaty that, it was 
anticipated, would improve trade relations between the two 
countries. 


Irish Communists Condemned.—An official condem- 
nation of the Communist Republican Congress and the 
lrish Republican Army was issued for the diocese of 
Waterford by Bishop Kinane on January 6. The issue 
which brought about the interdict was the dismissal by 
the Waterford Christian Brothers of a lay teacher who 


was an active member of the Communist Republican or- 
ganization. After his dismissal, the Communists and 
|. R. A. carried on agitation for his re-appointment as a 


teacher. Dr. Kinane, in his sermon and in the letter he 
sent to be read in the churches of the diocese, declared 
that the Communist Republican Congress and the I. R. A. 
were one in their aims to set up a Socialist Republic 
modeled on that of Soviet Russia, and that their policies 
were those of hatred and class warfare. He cited the 
condemnation of these movements by the Bishops in 1931, 
and stated that these ecclesiastical strictures still held. In 
particular, he characterized the I. R. A. as an irreligious 
organization in which membership was forbidden. Police 
guarded the Cathedral during Dr. Kinane’s pronounce- 
ments, and were stationed at the other churches. 


Egyptian Nationalists Assemble.—l or the first time 
in four years, the Wafdists, who compose not only the 
Nationalist party but also direct the movement for total 
Egyptian independence and democracy, were able to hold 
a congress without Government interference. Before 
the dissolution of Parliament and the creation of the dic- 
tatorship, the Wafdists represented ninety per cent of the 
electorate. They were, however, suppressed and forbid- 
den to hold public meetings and to express their policies 
in the press. Upon the collapse of the Cabinet of Sidky 
Pasha in November, they evaded the bans and took up 
their political activities. In the congress held near Cairo 
on January 11, the Wafd president, Mustapha el Nahas 
Pasha, declared for a return to the old Constitution of 
1923 which guarantees parliamentary rule, and the abro- 
gation of that of 1930. He and the other speakers also 
prepared for the adoption of resolutions in favor of free- 
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dom of speech, agricultural help, irrigation projects, the 
elevation of the peasant, etc. They expressed themselves 
eager to conclude the Anglo-Egyptian agreement which 
had been in debate for many years. About 30,000 dele- 
gates from all parts of the country assembled for the 
Congress. 


Reconstruction Moves in France.—To the surprise 
of those familiar with French criticism of the American 
New Deal the Premier of France, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
outlined a program that in many respects is similar to the 
reconstruction effort in the United States. Although 
maintaining the stability of the franc, the Premier called 
for easier credit, liberal discount terms, freer trade, and 
a thorough cleansing of the judicial system. Parliamen- 
tary reform was also on the list. Speaking of the neces- 
sity of a balanced budget, M. Flandin declared: “ This 
country will continue to adjust expenditure to the level 
of the taxability of the country and will refuse all easy 
roads which will lead to future difficulty, both in the eco- 
nomic and in the financial domains.” In the meantime, 
Paul Marchandeau, Minister of Commerce, deposited in 
the Chamber of Deputies the Government’s bill for the 
organization and regulation of industrial production. Ac- 
cording to this bill the majority of producers in an indus- 
try would be empowered to draw up codes limiting pro- 
duction and providing machinery for arbitration of dis- 
putes. Monetary stabilization continued to be an impor- 
tant object of French international policy. 


Royal Wedding in Rome.—Spanish monarchists made 
the marriage of the Infanta Beatriz of Spain to Prince 
Alessandro Torlonia of Italy the occasion of an enthusi- 
astic demonstration in favor of former King Alfonso. 
The ceremony was performed by Pedro Cardinal Segura 
y Saenz, exiled Primate of Spain. Among the guests in 
the royal pews of the Church of the Gestt were King 
Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, Queen Elena, and the 
Princes of the House of Savoy, while representatives were 
on hand of the royal houses of Bavaria, Orleans, de 
Braganza, and Greece, with a sprinkling of Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs. The 3,000 Royalists in attendance cheered 
vociferously for Alfonso both at the church and at the 
Hotel Excelsior where a reception was held. Consider- 
able comment was caused by the absence of the bride’s 
mother, ex-Queen Victoria, who remained at her hotel in 
London. In contrast to the colorful ceremony in Rome 
was the brief mention made of the wedding in the Spanish 
press. The Government had issued orders forbidding pic- 
tures of the marriage ceremony and restricting news 
stories to a bare recital of the principal facts. 


Soviet Ex-Leaders Tried.—Gregory Zinoviev, Lev 
Kamenev, the two most famous former co-leaders with 
Trotzky and Lenin, and seventeen others, all members of 
the Trotzky-Kamenev Opposition, went on trial for their 
lives on January 15 on charges that they were counter- 
revolutionaries conspiring to kill Soviet rulers. The court 
sat behind closed doors. Many petty officials were ousted 
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and some important persons expelled from the Com- 
munist party. On January 17 the court announced its 
decision, which was that Zinoviev was condemned to ten 
years in prison, Kamenev to five years, and the other 
seventeen members of the so-called Moscow Center to 
terms varying from five to ten years. The court absolved 
these prisoners from complicity in the Kirov murder. The 
condemnation was merely the final act in the purge of 
the Trotsky opposition, which began in 1927. 


Professional Strike in Cuba.—The dismissal of three 
internes from the municipal hospital of Havana caused a 
passive strike of all internes and doctors in all municipal 
hospitals. On January 14, the Acting Mayor of Havana, 
Dr. Domingo Macias, agreed to replace the three internes, 
a move which was expected to cause an early settlement 
of the strike. It was reported that the Government was 
seriously considering the demands of the United Front, 
an organization composed of various political opponents 
of the Government. The demands as stated by the leaders 
included the dismissal of two-thirds of the Cabinet, elim- 
ination from Government payrolls of all adherents of 
former-President Machado, retirement of armed forces 
from participation in political affairs, and strict supervi- 
sion of Government expenditures. 


Hungarian-Jugoslav Agreement.—Hungarian and 
Jugoslav representatives met in Udvert, Hungarian vil- 
lage, and reached full agreement in matters of border 
traffic, taxation of citizens owning property on both sides 
of the frontier, and other friction-creating problems. 
Hungary expressed deep sorrow over King Alexander’s 
assassination. The commission will meet every three 
months to prevent border incidents similar to those which 
caused bad feeling in the past. 


Stabilization Question.—The appointment of Jean 
Tannery, of France, as the new President of the World 
Bank at Basel aroused much interest in view of his pro- 
claimed campaign for international monetary stabilization. 
Prospects of an international agreement were indefinite. 
M. Tannery declared his intention of adhering to the 
gold standard. 





For next week’s issue we have asked the well- 
known economist Gerhard Hirschfeld to com- 
ment on some of the monetary proposals of Fa- 
ther Coughlin. He will do so in “A Letter to 
Father Coughlin on Money.” 

How a little group gathered in Union Square 
in New York to deal in a Catholic way with the 
Communist movement will be told for the first 
time completely by John A. Toomey in “ Radicals 
of the Right,” a title which the Editor has bor- 
rowed from a Catholic group in France. 

Francis Talbot will continue his series on writ- 
ing by giving some answers to his questionnaire 
on “ The Writer and His Topics.” 

The articles on Loreto Starace and Casas Vejas 
have been unavoidably held over. 























